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enlists 
IV. 

XII. EWEN CAMERON, commonly known among his own 
countrymen as “Eoghainn MacAilein,” succeeded his father, and 
became one of the most distinguished Highland chiefs of his time. 
He formed a marriage alliance (his second) with Mackintosh, 
mainly with the view of bringing about more amicable relations 
between the two families. In this he was disappointed; their 
feuds became, if possible, more intense than ever; more sanguin- 
ary battles were fought between them, much to the loss and de- 
triment of both parties; but in the end, the Camerons, under 
their vigorous, judicious, and brave chief, proved quite able to 
hold their own against the Mackintoshes. 

In 1491 Ewen joined Alexander of Lochalsh, with the Clan 
Ranalds of Garmoran, and of Lochaber, and the Clan Chattan, in 
his famous raid to the county of Ross, which ended in the forfeiture 
of the Earldom of Ross and Lordship of the Isles. Advancing from 
Lochaber to Badenoch, where the Mackintoshes joined them, and 


thence to Inverness, where they stormed the Royal Castle, Mack- 
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intosh placing a garrison in it. They afterwards proceeded 
across Kessock Ferry, and plundered the lands of Sir Alexander 
Urquhart, Sheriff of Cromarty, from which they carried away a 
large booty. The details of this expedition are already known to 
the readers who have perused the History of the Mackensies and 
the History of the Macdonalds and Lords of the Isles, and need 
not be further commented upon at present. The Lords of Loch- 
alsh appear at this time to have had strong claims upon the 
Camerons to follow them in the field; for the former were supe- 
riors, under the Lord of the Isles, of the lands of Lochiel in 
Lochaber,* in addition to the claims of a close marriage alliance, 
for, according to Hugh Macdonald, the Sleat historian, Alexander 
of Lochalsh gave Ewen, Captain of Clan Cameron, who suc- 
ceeded his father, Allan, as heritable keeper of the Castle of Strome 
in Lochcarron, one of his sisters in marriage. In 1492 the Lord 
of Lochalsh styles himself also of Lochiel. On the 29th of July in 
the same year “Alexander of the Isles, of Lochalch, and Lochiel, 
granted to Ewen, the son of Alan, the son of Donald, captain of 
the Clancamroun, the lands of Cray, Salchan, Banwe, Corpach, 
Kilmalzhe, Achedo, Anat, Achetiley, Drumfermalach, Fanmoyr- 
mell, Fassefarn, Corebeg, Owechan, Aychetioldowne, Chanloychiel, 
Kowilknap, Drumnassall, Clachak, and Clochfyne, in Locheil.” + 
In the following August he obtained another charter, from the 
same Lord of Lochalsh, of the thirty merklands of Lochiel. In 
1494, James IV. confirmed to John MacGilleon of Lochbuy the 
lands granted to him [in Lochiel] in 1461 by John, Lord of the 
Isles, by whom they had been forfeited to the King. On the 24th 
of October 1495, the same king confirmed to Ewen, the son of 
Alan, the lands granted to him in 1492 by Alexander of the 
Isles. Under date of 1520, Ewen appears again on record in the 
Argyll inventory. In 1522 the lands of Banvy and others in 
Lochiel, included in the grant of 1461, were resigned by Maclean 
of Lochbuy, and then granted by James V. to Sir John Camp- 
bell of Calder. This grant was confirmed in 1526. Two years 
later the same lands were resigned by Calder, and granted by the 
same king to Colin, Earl of Argyll. In 1528 Ewen Cameron 





* Reg. of Great Seal, vi. 116; xiii., 203. Gregory, p. 59. 
tOrigines Parochiales Scotiae; Reg. of Great Seal, and Argyll Charters, 
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resigned to the King the thirty merklands of Lochiel, as specified 
in the grant of 1492, and these, with other lands at the same time 
resigned by Ewen, the King granted him anew, incorporating the 
whole into the Barony of Lochiel. In the same year the King 
granted the same lands, apparently, to John Maclean of Coll. In 
1531 Ewen Alanson appears on record in the Register of the 
Great Seal as “Captain of the parentela of Clancameroun.” In 
1536 Donald is mentioned, in the same record, as Ewen’s heir. 
In 1539 Ewen resigned the thirty merklands of Lochiel, and 
James V. at once re-granted these lands to him in life-rent, and 
to his grandson, Ewen Cameron, in heritage; his eldest son, 
Donald above referred to, having in the meantime died, during 
his father’s lifetime. _ Ewen Alanson appears again on record in 
1541, and in 1546 Queen Mary granted to the Earl of Huntly 
the escheat of certain lands which heritably belonged to Ewen 
Alanson of Lochiel, including the lands of Lochiel, and the place 
and fortalice of Torcastle, in the Lordship of Lochaber. In 1553 
the Queen granted the lands to the same earl, these having been 
“forfeited by Ewen Allansoun of Locheill for the crimes of 
treason and lese majesty.” 

The following lands were, in 1492, granted by Alexander 
of the Isles of Lochalsh to Ewen, the son of Alan, Captain of 
Clan Cameron, namely, the two merklands of Achandarrach and 
Lundie ; two of Fernaig-mhor; two of Cuil-mhor and Acha- 
more ; two of Fernaig Bheag, “ Fudanamine” and “ Acheache ;” 
two of Acha-na-Connlaich and Braintrath ; two of “Culthnok,” 
Ach-na-cloich, Blar-garbh, and Acheae ; and two merklands of 
Avernish and Wochterory [? Auchtertyre] in Lochalsh. These— 
fourteen merklands in all—were confirmed to him by James IV. 
in 1495. In 1528 they were resigned by Ewen Alanson, and 
“for his good service” they were erected by the king into a por- 
tion of the Barony of Lochiel. These Lochalsh lands were in- 
cluded in the resignation of 1539, and in the re-grant to Ewen and 
his grandson in the same year. A portion of Ewen’s possessions 
in Lochalsh were afterwards, in 1548, granted by Queen Mary to 
John Grant of Culcabock, near Inverness, they having been 
apprised in his favour for the sum of £758. 12s. Id., as satisfac- 
tion for a “spulzie” committed on his lands by Ewen Cameron 
and others. The lands thus apprised included Achandarrach 
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and Lundie, Fernaig-mbhor, Fernaig-bheag, Fynnyman, and 
Achacroy, making in all five merks out of the fourteen. The 
remaining nine merks were similarly apprised to John Grant of 
Freuchie, with other twelve merks in the vicinity, the property 
of Alastair MacIan MacAlastair of Glengarry; as also twelve 
merks, being the hereditary fee of his son, Angus, all of which 
had been apprised for the sum of £10,770. 13s. 4d. for satisfac- 
tion of a “spulzie” committed by Glengarry, his son, and their 
accomplices.* These lands do not appear to have returned to 
the Camerons, but were afterwards held for a time by Glengarry, 
in right of his wife, Margaret de Insulis, daughter of Alexander, 
Lord of Lochalsh. 

In 1496 Ewen Cameron of Lochiel, Hector Maclean of 
Duart, John Macian of Ardnamurchan, Allan MacRuari of Moy- 
dart, and Donald Angusson of Keppoch,appeared before the Lords 
of Council, and bound themselves, “by the extension of their 
lands,” to the Earl of Argyll on behalf of the King, to abstain 
from mutual injuries and molestations, under a penalty of £500.+ 

Ewen of Lochiel, Macleod of Dunvegan, and Maclean of 
Duart, were the first Highland chiefs to join Donald Dubh of the 
Isles in his attempt to gain the Island Lordship, and for his share 
in this rebellion Lochiel was, in 1504, forfeited as a traitor, but he 
seems soon after to have again got into favour at Court. 

In 1514 an Act of Council was passed, appointing persons 
of influence in the Highlands to take charge of particular divi- 
sions of the northern counties as Lieutenants. Ewen Cameron 
of Lochiel and William Mackintosh of Mackintosh were ap- 
pointed guardians in this capacity in Lochaber. 

About 1524 Sir John Campbell of Calder, whose patrimony 
lay in Lorn, acquired, from Maclean of Lochbuy, certain claims, 
which that gentleman had hitherto made without effect to the 
lands of Lochiel, Duror, and G'encoe. Sir John made good use 
of the position and opportunities which possession of these claims 
had secured to him. At first he was violently resisted by the 
Camerons and Stewarts, the occupants of the lands in question, 
and suffered many injuries from them in the course of this dis- 
pute. But, by transferring his title to these lands to his brother 

* Reg. Mag. Sig. 
t Acts of the Lord of Council, vii, vo. 39, quoted by Gregory. 
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Argyll, and employing the influence of that nobleman, Calder 
succeeded in establishing a certain degree of authority over the 
unruly inhabitants, in a mode then of very frequent occurrence. 
Ewen Allanson of Lochiel, and Allan Stewart of Duror, were, by 
the arbitration of friends, ordered to pay to Calder a large sum 
of damages, and, likewise, to give him, for themselves, their child- 
ren, kin, and friends, their bond of man-rent and service against 
all manner of men, except the King and the Earl of Argyll. In 
consideration of these bonds of service, three-fourths of the dam- 
ages awarded were remitted by Calder, who became bound also 
to give his bond of maintenance in return. Finally, if the said 
Ewen and Allan should do good service to Sir John in helping 
him to obtain and enjoy lands and possessions, they were to be 
rewarded by him therefor, at the discretion of the arbiters.* 
According to the family seanachie, Ewen invaded the coun- 
try of the Mackays in the far north. “What the quarrel was,” 
he says, “I know not, but it drew on an invasion from the 
Camerons, and an engagement wherein the Mackays were de- 
feated, and the Laird of Foulis, chief of the Monroes, who assisted 
them, killed on the spot.” The same writer continues—‘* Hitherto 
Lochiel had success in all his attempts. The vigour of his genius 
and courage bore him through all his difficulties. He had a 
flourishing family and an opulent fortune, but the death of his 
eldest son, Donald, which happened about this time, plunged him 
into so deep a melancholy that he, on a sudden, resolved to give 
up the world, and apply himself to the works of religion and 
peace. To expiate for his former crimes he set out on a pil- 
grimage to Rome, but, arriving in Holland, he found himself 
unable to bear up against the fatigue of so long a journey, and, 
therefore, he sent one Macphail, a priest, who was his chaplain 
and confessor, to do that job for him with the Pope. One part 
of the penance enjoined upon him by his Holiness was to build 
six chapels to as many saints, which he performed. Some of 
them are still extant, and the ruins of the rest are yet to be seen 
in Lochaber and the bordering countries. He also built a castle 
on the banks of the Rivet Lochy, called Tor Castle, from the 
rock on which it was situated. Mackintosh afterwards de- 






* Gregory, pp. 126-127, 
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signed himself by this castle, because it was built upon the 
grounds in dispute. However, it became the seat of the 
family of Lochiel, till it was demolished by Sir Ewen Cameron, 
with the view of building a more convenient house.” Ewen’s 
eldest son and heir, Donald, appears to have been a man 
of great promise, and his father gave him, what was con- 
sidered in those days, a very liberal education, and he “soon 
came to have a relish for the elegancies and politenesses of 
society. His father’s estate was such as enabled him to live 
in a rank equal to any of the young chiefs, his contemporaries, 
and his own behaviour soon got him a character among the 
courtiers. But the person with whom he contracted the most 
intimate friendship was George, the fourth Earl of Huntly. This 
Lord was then a young man, in so great a reputation at 
Court, that his Majesty honoured him with the government of 
the kingdom, during a voyage of gallantry that he made to the 
Court of France, in August 1535, in order to marry Magdalen, 
the eldest daughter of France, to whom he had been formerly be- 
trothed. So much was Donald in favour with that Earl that he 
complimented him with a valuable estate conterminous with his 
own, and lying eastward of the lake and river of Lochy. The 
charter is given by George, Earl of Huntly, to the Honourable 
Donald Cameron, son, and heir apparent, to Ewen Cameron, a/ias 
Allanson, of Lochiel, of the lands of Letterfinlay, Stronabaw, and 
Lyndaly, lying within the lordship of Lochaber, and sheriffdom 
of Inverness. The holding is blench, and bears date, at Edin- 
burgh, 16th February, 1534.” ~Donald, who died before his father, 
was married to Anne, daughter of Sir James Grant of Grant, 
by whom he had two sons, Ewen and Donald, both of whom 
respectively succeeded to the estates of Lochiel after the death 
of their grandfather. 

Ewen, at the head of his followers, fought with John Moyd- 
artach of Clanranald, in 1544, against the Frasers, at the battle 
of Kin-Loch-Lochy, better known as “Blar-nan-Leine,” the details 
of which are already known at length to the readers of the Ce/tic 
Magazine,* and for this he got into disfavour with Huntly, then 


* See also Zhe History of the Macdonalds and Lords of the Isles, by the same 
author, pp. 381 to 395. 
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Lieutenant of the North. Lochiel, also, in 1546, gave counten- 
ance to the rebellion of the Earl of Lennox, he having, among 
other things, written in that year to the Lord-Deputy of Ireland, 
promising his services to the English King, and saying that he 
had marched to the Lowlands, and taken a prey both from 
Huntly and Argyll. He also asked support for, and recom- 
mended, James Macdonald of Dunyveg—who had for a short 
time assumed the title of Lord of the Isles, and whom Ewen 
styles in his letter, as the “narrest of Ayr to the hous of the 
Yllis,” and as a brave young man, “with great strength of kins- 
men.” Through the instrumentality of William Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh, who joined Huntly with a large force, to subdue the 
rebels, and lay the country waste, Ewen Cameron, and Ranald, 
son of Donald Glas of Keppoch, were, with several others, appre- 
hended; imprisoned for a short time in the Castle of Ruthven; 
after which they were tried, at Elgin, by a jury of landed gentle- 
men, for high treason, for the part they had taken at Blar-nan- 
Leine, and in the rebellion of the Earl of Lennox. They were 
both found guilty, and beheaded, and their heads were exposed 
over the gates of the town, while several of their followers, who 
had been captured along with them, were hanged. 

In addition to the Constabulary of Strome Castle, previously 
granted to Alan, Ewen’s father, in 1472—with the twelve merk- 
lands of Kishorn, for the maintenance and faithful keeping of the 
Castle already possessed by him—Alexander of Lochalsh, in 
1492, granted “Ewin, the son of Alan, Captain of Clancamroun,” 
20s. of Strome Carranach, 20s. of Slumbay, 10s. of the quarter of 
“Doune,” and 30s. of the three quarters of Achintee, in the 
Lordship of Lochcarron. These were confirmed to Ewen, along 
with his other lands, in 1495; and, in 1528, they were included in 
the new grant erecting all his lands into the Barony of Lochiel. 

On the 6th of March 1539, the Castle of Strome, with the 
lands attached to it, were granted by James IV. to Alexander of 
Glengarry and Margaret of the Isles, his wife, on her resignation 
of them. On the 11th of April, in the same year, Ewen Cameron 
resigned these with other lands. Strome and Kishorn, with 
others, were in 1546 forfeited for the crime of treason and lese 
majesty, and they never after formed any portion of the posses- 
sions of Cameron of Lochiel. They soon after passed to the 
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Macdonalds of Glengarry, and ultimately to the Mackenzies of 
Kintail and Seaforth. 

The charter of 1472, by Alexander of Lochalsh, is appar- 
ently the first charter of any lands possessed by the Camerons of 
Lochiel. The author of the Memoirs briefly referring to the 
grants of 1472 says, “the family I am wryting of can produce 
non older than those I have mentioned, whereby it is now im- 
possible to discover what the extent of their estate formerly was.” 

In 1528 James V. granted Ewen “for his good service, and 
for a certain pecuniary composition,” the 40 merklands of Glen- 
lui and Locharkaig, with half of the Bailliary of Lochaber, 
“which were formerly possessed by his father, Alan, Donald’s 
son, of the king’s predecessors, and were in the king’s hands by 
reason of Alan’s death.”* These were also confirmed, in 1539, to 
himself in life-rent and to his grandson, Ewen, in heritage. In 
1544, a previous grant of them in 1505, is confirmed, by Queen 
Mary, to William Mackintosh of Dunachton; but, in 1552, these 
lands and others are granted to Alexander, Lord Gordon, they 
having in the meantime been forfeited by William Mackintosh 
for the crimes of treason and lese majesty. They subsequently 
changed hands repeatedly, until they finally became the undis- 
puted and undisturbed possession of the Camerons of Lochiel.t 

Referring to the acquisitions of this chief, Skene says that, 
“He appears, in consequence of his feudal claims, to have ac- 
quired almost the whole estates which belonged to the Chief of 
Clanranald, and to have so effectually crushed that family that 
their chiefship was soon after usurped by a branch of the family. 
It was during the life of Ewen that the last Lord of the Isles was 
forfeited, and as the Crown readily gave charters to all the inde- 
pendent clans of the lands in their possession, Ewen Cameron 
easily obtained a feudal title to the whole of his possessions, as 


* Origines Parochiales Scotiae. 

Referring to the acquisition of Locharkaig and Lochiel by the Camerons, first by 
Allan MacDhomh’uill Duibh, Skene says:—‘‘ This property had formed part of the 
possessions of the Clan Ranald, and had been held by them of Godfrey of the Isles, 
and his son, Alexander, the eldest branch of the family. After the death of Alex- 
ander, the Camerons appear to have acquired a feudal title to these lands, while the 
chief of Clan Ranald claimed them as male heir.” —High/anders of Scotland, vol. ii. 
pp. 196-197. 
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well those which he inherited from his father as those which he 
wrested from the neighbouring clans ; and at this period may be 
dated the establishment of the Camerons in that station of im- 
portance and consideration which they have ever since main- 
tained.” * 

When the Highland chiefs were called upon to take out 
charters for their lands after the forfeiture of the last Lord of the 
Isles, Ewen set out for Edinburgh, and procured from James IV. 
a confirmation of his previous charters from Alexander of Loch- 
alsh, “in presence,” the author of the AZemoirs informs us, “of all 
the great officers of the Crown, and of many other noble lords, 
spiritual and temporal, who are all designed witnesses to it.” He 
remained for some time at Court, and got into favour with the 
King, whom he afterwards loyally supported in all his wars, in- 
cluding the disastrous battle of Flodden, from which Ewen was 
fortunate enough to escape alive. 

During the minority of James V., Lochiel faithfully adhered 
to the fortunes of John, Duke of Albany, then governor of the 
kingdom. When he took charge of the Government he had no 
more faithful subject than Cameron of Lochiel, who aided him in 
all his wars, became a great favourite at Court, for which he was 
fully rewarded by the charter granted to him by the King in 
1528, erecting all his lands into the Barony of Lochiel, already 
referred to, and the charter in which the Captain of Clan 
Cameron is for the first time designed “of Lochiel.” In 1531 he 
obtained a charter to the lands of Inverlochy, Torlundy, and 
others, in the lordship of Lochaber, extending to thirteen merk- 
lands of old extent, “which belonged to the King in property, 
but were never in his rental, and were occupied by the inhabi- 
tants of the Isles and others, who had no right to them,” for a 
payment of forty merks yearly. At the same time, and for a 
similar amount, per annum, the King granted him the lands of 
Invergarry, Kilinane, Laggan, and Achindrom, of the old extent 
of twelve merks, all of which also belonged to the King in property, 
but never were in his rental, and were also occupied by the 
inhabitants of the Isles and others, who had no right to them. In 
1536 the same King granted to “Donald Camroun, the son and 





* Highlanders of Scotland, vol. ii., pp. 197-198. 
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heir of Ewin Allanson, Captain of Clancamroun, the non-entry 
and other dues of various lands, including the £6 land of 
Sleisgarow in Glengarry.” This grant was repeated in the 
following year. He also, in 1536, received a charter, dated the 
8th of November, granting him the lands of Knoydart, Glen 
Nevis, and others in Inverness-shire. 

It appears that, in 1492, Ewen had granted a bond of man- 
rent to Farquhar (whose sister he afterwards married), apparent 
heir to his father, Duncan Mackintosh of Mackintosh, in which 
he bound himself to assist and defend him against all men, even 
his own superior, Alexander Macdonald of Lochalsh, in case the 
latter, in the event of dispute with Mackintosh, should refuse to 
arrange terms. In 1497, however, after Farquhar’s imprison- 
ment in the Castle of Dunbar, and immediately on the death of 
his father, Duncan Mackintosh, the Camerons broke through 
their engagement, refused to make any acknowledgment to 
Mackintosh for the lands they occupied in Lochaber, and then 
invaded the Braes of Badenoch and Strathnairn, plundering all 
the Mackintosh lands in those districts. 

Farquhar’s cousin, William Mackintosh, son of Lachlan 
Badenoch, led the clan in the absence of the chief, and after 
punishing the Macgregors of Rannoch and Appin, and the Clan 
Ian of Glencoe, who accompanied the invaders, he turned his 
attention to the Camerons. “His cousin, Dougal Mor MacGhilli- 
challum, offered to ‘daunton the Camerons for some time’ if he 
were allowed thirty fighting men, and the use of the lands of 
Borlum for a year. His offer being accepted, he set about carry- 
ing out his plan, which was to sail up Loch-Ness in the night- 
time and surprise and lay waste some part of the Cameron lands, 
returning to his head-quarters before the invaded country could 
be raised against him. He was completely successful, making 
several of these inroads at unexpected times to the no small dis- 
quiet of the Lochabrians.” This version is from the historian of 
the enemy.* 

Gregory says that, about the year 1500, the feud which 
had so long subsisted between the Camerons and the Mac- 
leans, regarding the lands of Lochiel, broke out into renewed 


* Alexander Mackintosh-Shaw’s History of Clan Chattan. 
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violence. The Macleans carried off a large number of cattle 
from Lochaber, an injury which was soon after fully revenged 
by the Camerons. These broils were stopped for a time through 
the influence of Argyll, when the Macleans, who appear on 
this occasion to have been the aggressors, received a tempor- 
ary respite “under the Privy Seal. A few years later, however, 
the old quarrel was revived, and another feud was carried on for 
some time with great bitterness. Indeed, traces are found of 
these quarrels between the two families during the greater part 
of the reign of James V., who died in 1542. 

Such is a sketch of the career of the greatest chief the Clan 
Cameron had yet produced, and, if we accept the authority of the 
family historian, “a chief of the greatest abilities of any of his 
time. He is still famous,” he says, “in these parts for his courage 
and military conduct, for the greatest part of his life was em- 
ployed in warlike adventures, either in the service of the Crown, 
or his own private quarrels. However, he was so far from ne- 
glecting the government and policy of his [own] country that his 
people increased in numbers and riches, as his estate did in value 
and extent. In a word, he omitted no opportunity of serving the 
interest of his family ; and in this was much wiser than any of 
his predecessors, that he was careful to secure his large and 
extensive possessions to his posterity by authentic charters;” a 
few only of which he refers to as being then extant. 

He married, first, a daughter of Celestine of Lochalsh,* 
brother of John, last Earl of Ross and Lord of the Isles, with 
issue— 

1. Donald, his heir, who married, as we have seen, Anne, 
daughter of Sir James Grant of Grant, with issue, (1) Ewen 
Beag, who succeeded his grandfather, Ewen Alanson, and (2) 
Donald, who succeeded. his brother Ewen. Donald, Ewen’s 
eldest son and heir, died long before his father,—between the 
years 1536 and 1539. 


* Hugh Macdonald, the Sleat seanachie, in the Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis, 
p. 320. This alliance will account for the Constableship of Strome Castle having 
been conferred upon Ewen Alanson, and upon his eldest son, by the Lords of Lochalsh 
in succession, as well for the lands bestowed upon him by each of them in Lochaber, 
Lochcarron, and Lochalsh, 
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Ewen married, secondly, Marjory, daughter of Duncan 
Mackintosh of Mackintosh,* with issue— 

2. Donald, afterwards one of Allan Cameron’s tutors, and 
progenitor of the family of Erracht. He was assassinated at a 
meeting of the clan held at Inverlochy Castle. 

3. John, another of the tutors, progenitor of the Camerons 
of Kin-Lochiel. He was beheaded at the Castle of Dunstaffnage, 

Ewen, as we have already noticed, was executed in 1547, at 
Elgin, for high treason, when he was succeeded by his grandson, 

EWEN CAMERON, generally called “Little Ewen,” to dis- 
tinguish him from his grandfather, and of whom in our next. 


( To be continued.) 


THE MARQUIS OF BUTE ON EVICTIONS AND THE RIGHTS OF 
THE PEOPLE.—His Lordship, in a recent lecture on ‘‘ The Tendencies of certain 
Races,” before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, made, for a proprietor, the fol- 
lowing remarkable statement regarding the Celts of Scotland and Ireland :—* The 
Irish are animated by a feeling of nationality, which, however we may regret or con- 
demn the acts of some of them, we cannot regard in itself without sympathy and ad- 
miration. You must have remarked how marvellously their political schemes are ship- 
wrecked by the number of divisions and dissensions among them. This tribal system 
[in both countries] practically means, I take it, that the land belongs not to individuals 
in proprietorship, but to the inhabitants of the district in common. I believe that, in 
the purest development of the Gaelic polity, the office of chief was elective every time, 
with the choice confined to the members of a certain family; but even were it strictly 
hereditary when the chief's ancestor was chosen by his fellow-tribesmen, they intended 
to invest him with certain well-defined political rights, but certainly not with the power 
of turning themselves out of the common tribe territory. The change into proprietorship 
such as prevail in other races was abruptly effected by James VI. in Ireland; but among 
ourselves, although slowly brought on by the influence of feudal ideas—ideas which 
never had in Ireland any but a very limited sphere of operation—was yet practically 
and chiefly the consequence of the ’45, a movement which I cannot help regarding as 
in itself a race movement, of Celt against Teuton, and in which, as is usually, if not 
invariably, found in history to be the case in the event of such collisions, the Celts 
were worsted. Hence, when, as in Ireland, with which I need not concern my 
self farther, but which it seems to me that no curious student of ethnology can. regard 
as an outside or exceptional case, in a study of Gallo-Keltism, our indignation is in 
voked to reprobate such acts as what are called the Sutherland clearings, for instante, 
and more recent cases of the same kind. The real idea underlying the denunciations & 
that the proprietor is making use of a medieval or modern fiction to commit what 
morally a breach of covenant. I think that that is what it comes to, though those who 
speak most upon such subjects do not always, if I may say it that should not, put theit 
own case so well as I venture to think I do.” 


* Memoirs of Locheill, Author’s Introduction, p. 25, and Douglas’s Baronage. 
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THE ETHICS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


In the September number of this modest magazine I felt it my 
duty to put myself forward to contest the views of a respected 
Highland proprietor against the advisability of creating a peasant 
proprietary. In discussing that subject, so as not to complicate 
it, I avoided the more general question of Land Law reform, 
which now occupies so large a share of the public attention, and 
which concerns the well-being of the people generally, especially 
Highlanders, more than any other subject affecting their social 
and material comfort and advancement. 

Society is agitated to its very foundation, and it behoves us 
to bring to the consideration of the subject minds imbued with a 
regard for fundamental principles of truth and justice, by the 
light of reason and experience. We find that those who are in 
possession of the soil, and those who wish to wrest it out of their 
hands, appeal to the same theories of political economy in sup- 
port of their arguments, so that landlords and socialists would be 
at death-grips but for the bulk and strength of a vast commercial 
commuuity which interposes between them. 

It is urged by some landlords that the principles upon which 
the Irish Land Act proceeds are opposed to the principles of 
political economy. Then, if the principles of the Act are founded 
in justice, the theories of political economy which do not tally 
with it require careful consideration and revision. The reader 
will here probably throw up his hands in dismay and exclaim, 
“Who on earth can understand the ‘dismal science’ called poli- 
tical economy?” Lochiel, of whose ancestral domains honour- 
able mention is made in the “Wealth of Nations,” made the frank 
confession, at a recent meeting of Highlanders, that he did not 
understand it, and the Prime Minister is said to have sent it to 
Jupiter and Saturn. For myself, I could well wish that he had 
given it a less exalted position, and consigned it rather to the 
limbo of all incomprehensible absurdities, and reconstructed it on 
intelligible principles. 
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There are still, however, many who pin their faith to what 
they call political economy, and it is well to inquire into the 
extent and limit of their faith, and more particularly into the 
nature of the things and transactions to which they refer. 

Political economy naturally divides itself into two parts, as re- 
gards productive labour. Adam Smith refers to the agricultural 
system, and to the commercial system. His references to agri- 
culture, although incisive, are brief. In his time the country was 
suffering chiefly from restrictions on commerce, and he devoted 
all his energy to the exposure of the pernicious effects of mono 
polies and restrictions. The removal of these has been effected, 
and freedom of trade has been adopted as the policy of the State, 
and we know the blessed effect that has had upon our own in- 
dustries, and on the general condition of the world. 

The inherent vice of the agricultural system had not, in his 
time, shown itself to any very great extent, as those who were 
engaged in the industry were acting under natural feelings of the 
interdependence of a receding age. But in respect of both 
systems, he always applied his fundamental principles, and we 
find the expression “ justice, freedom, and equality,” constantly 
recurring in his works. 

The fundamental truths upon which the “Wealth of Nations” 
is based are the following :—(1) That labour is the foundation of 
all exchange value, and (2) that freedom of labour, or the removal 
of all restrictions and restraints is necessary, in order to obtain 
the best economic result. 

Crabbed utilitarians and infidel materialists came after him, 
who thought they would raise political economy to the position 
of an exact science, by formulating theories and coining definitions 
which, by logical inference, result in a practical denial of truth 
These theories, so confusing to the human mind, have had the 
most pernicious effect, not only on the conduct of individual land- 
lords, but also on the policy of the State. 

At this stage, I am not going to discuss these at any length 
Without using the technical expressions of geometrical and arith- 
metical ratios, I may reduce the theorem of the Reverend Mal 
thus to the capacity of the ordinary reader by describing it as ap 
plying the multiplication table to the human race, and the rule of 
simple addition to the culturable area of the globe; and the argu 
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ment is that, as the multiplication table is certain to overtake 
simple addition, mankind must look out for the worst, or go in 
quest of another world. The theorem might be very amusing to 
a school boy on the third form, and at the bottom of his class, 
but it pleased the landlords so much that they raised the Reverend 
Malthus to the dignity of a philosopher. 

Any one can see the absurdity of applying the rigid rules of 
arithmetic to the two most flexible subjects that can engage our 
serious thought—man’s conduct in a state of freedom, and under 
a sense of responsibility on the one part, and the great capabilities 
of the materials of the earth responding to his labour, on the 
other. 

It led, however, to the degrading conclusion that man is not 
fit to be entrusted with freedom, and must be governed by some 
superior beings exercising tyranny over his food and social habits. 
We are suffering from feudalism in thought, as well as in action. 
It should seem strange, indeed, at this time of day, to give a prac- 
tical denial to the original command—“ Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it ; and have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 

We are not within sight of limits. The demand for labour 
exists everywhere, even among the teeming millions of India. 
What do we hear from Cyprus? The locusts there devour 
more human food than the inhabitants. The Governor says that 
the only thing to keep them down is cultivation. They multiply 
so rapidly in the jungle, that they swarm down on the fields and 
devour the crops. A report says :— 

The Government endeavoured to check the plague by offering a piastre per oke, 
equivalent to a halfpenny per pound, for the eggs, a price subsequently raised, as the 
eggs became scarce, to three times that amount. Incredible as it may appear, between 
July 1881 and the beginning of February 1882, one thousand three hundred and 
twenty-nine tons and a-half of eggs had been brought in and destroyed. Statisticians 
can calculate the fabulous number of eggs which is represented by this weight; but 
the imagination fails to realise the immensity of the figures. Even this prodigious 
destruction of eggs was, however, insufficient to cheque the plague, and five thousand 
five hundred screens, each fifty yards long, and eight thousand one hundred traps, 
were brought into play against the enemy. It is believed that only an increased 
population, and so an increased area of cultivation, will eradicate the locust; for as 


it only lays its eggs in uncultivated ground, where they will not be disturbed by the 


plough, their numbers will decrease as the available area for their production 
diminishes, 
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Further comment on the Reverend Malthus and the Bible 
might weaken the conclusion to be drawn from the contrast. 

But a still more pernicious theory than the Malthusian one 
was propounded by Ricardo, which forms the battle ground 
between the landlords and the socialists, and which gives a prac- 
tical denial to Adam Smith’s proposition that labour is the 
foundation of all exchange value. It is called the theory of rent, 
and demands a more thorough discussion than I can here give 
even a forecast of. 

The two maxims which appear to comprise the entire politi- 
cal economy of some prominent politicians consist in the two 
expressions—“ freedom of contract” and “buy in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest,” without, apparently, understand- 
ing the difference between the agricultural system and the com- 
mercial system. It must be apparent to every one that there is 
nothing in commerce of the same nature as the soil, subject to 
the same equities and vicissitudes ; nor is there a class in com- 
merce claiming exemption from the universal law of labour and 
risks as landlords do ; neither is there a relationship between any 
two classes in commerce such as subsists between landlords and 
agriculturists. There are, in short, two principles which are like 
oil and water: they will not mix. The commercial principle is 
direct, and leads to accumulation and wealth; the dual agri- 
cultural principle is zzverse, and tends to dissipation and poverty. 
It is difficult to conceive how the one principle can apply to the 
other. But the task has recently been undertaken by the Duke 
of Argyll. 

One of the great sources of the confusion of thought which 
exists on the subject is the use of false analogies, and the appli- 
cation of commercial terms to a transaction which is unknown to 
free commerce, so that when you are speaking of one thing you 
are thinking of another. This is the dialectic jugglery which 
plays so many tricks with the feeble human understanding. 

The object of these papers is to make an attempt, however 
feeble, to clear the mind of those illusions which are so apt to be 
produced by the use of false analogies and definitions. I may 
here so far anticipate, as to ask the reader to distinguish between 
land as the subject matter of contract, and rent as actually the 
thing trafficked in, as, for instance, in the purchase of an estate, it 
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is reported as at so many years value of the rental. The inquiry 
will, then, resolve itself into these two questions—What is land ? 
and what is land rent? My desire is to make the subject as clear 
to readers of the most ordinary intelligence, as it appears to my 
own mind, and I crave the indulgence of practised writers, as I 
am not used to composition. Let me first attempt an analysis of 


THE TWO PRINCIPLES. 


The cause, as I conceive it, why the public mind is so 
clouded and perplexed on a subject which ought in itself to be 
very simple, if viewed in the light of reason and justice, is that 
fundamental principles of freedom and equal rights are subor- 
dinated to other considerations, and land is treated of as if it 
were an ordinary article of commerce. It must appear to every 
one that the germinating property of the soil, liable as it is to the 
vicissitudes of the weather, and its products to blight and disease, 
has no analogy to ordinary commercial property, or the leasing 
of land to any ordinary commercial contract. Yet, in argument, 
nothing is more common than to find the supporters of our 
dual system resorting to analogy. The most distinguished and 
talented offender in this respect is the Duke of Argyll, who has 
written a pamphlet under the title, “The Commercial Principles, 
applicable to Contracts for the Hire of Land.” 

In this treatise the noble Duke tells of his having once heard 
a socialist speak, and as he repeats the same story in the Con- 
temporary Review for March last, I give that edition of it. He is 
reviewing a pamphlet written by an English freehold farmer (Mr 
Prout), in which that gentleman gives an account of his improve- 
ments. The sentence objected to runs as follows :— 

I am convinced that the greatest impediment to the extension of my husbandry 


over the heavy lands of the Kingdom lies in the fact that no law yet provides any 
safeguard that a tenant shall obtain the full fruits of his enterprise. 


This appears to have roused the noble Duke, and he com- 
ments upon it thus :— 


I pass over the objection that it is not the business of the law to secure the 
**full fruits’—or indeed any fruits—for any kind of enterprise, otherwise than by re- 
specting and enforcing all contracts between man and man. . . . The Socialist 
doctrines in respect of the rights and the rewards of labour are largely founded on the 
same deceptive phrases. One of these doctrines is that no man should ever make any 
L 
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profit out of another man’s labour. I recollect hearing this doctrine laid down with 
the most perfect good humour, and in the most perfect simplicity of mind, by a London 
artisan, in'a meeting held many years ago for the discussion of economical subjects. 
He said he could never understand how it ever could be just that any man should de- 
rive profit from the labour of another. Now, this doctrine rests upon the assertion— 
identical both in form and in substance with the assertion of Mr Prout—that every 
labourer should enjoy the ‘‘ full fruits” of his labour. 


No man in trade and commerce professes to make money 
out of other men’s labour. Let the reader reflect. Labour is 
simply a necessity of human life, without which—nothing. Does 
the physician, clergyman, or lawyer profess to earn his wages by 
any other labour than his own? In trade every employer of 
reproductive labour pays the wages at the market rate, and is 
remunerated for 4zs own labour and capital by profit on the pro- 
duct. It very frequently happens, as every one knows, that he 
makes a loss by the labour which he himself employs; but in 
any case there is no one over him to claim any share in the fruits 
of his enterprise, except what he pays to society in the shape of 
taxes. Mr Prout, being a freeholder, is in this happy position, 
and he may congratulate himself on the fact. 

The labourer, if I may so speak, is a different genus from 
the capitalist, of very ancient origin, and of whom it is said, what- 
ever his occupation may be, “the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 
Society has not yet arrived at any plan by which to estimate the 
cost of production, except by the wages of labour. When the 
labourer has received his wages, as measured in money, he has 
received the full fruits of his labour. Any further eventual fruits 
belong not to him, but to the vast socialism in which all are 
fellow-workers together, except the landlord, who, as such, claims 
the privilege of idleness in virtue of his taxing power over other 
men’s labonr and capital. Could the noble Duke afford to enter 
on the discussion, we should have liked very much to know the 
result. The question lies between his class and the socialists. 
The working community may rest at ease. In short, this is the 
working of the commercial principle, under which every man is a 
freeman, and by which no man forfeits to another any portion of 
the fruits of his labour. By putting a shallow truism in the 
mouth of a socialist, the noble Duke has simply presented us 
with a mare’s nest. 


Let me now turn to the agricultural principle, and avail my- 
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self of the noble Duke’s illustration of its working and benefits. 
In a somewhat remarkable speech (for a Highlander) made in the 
House of Lords on ist July 1881, the Duke of Argyll is reported 
in the Zimes to have spoken as follows :— 


‘*T now pass on to the question of the confiscation of improvements—one of the 
most important heads of the accusation to which I ask the attention of your lordships. 
In most of the speeches by members of the Land League, I am sorry to say also in 
speeches which are not those of the League, constant accusations are made that land- 
lords are confiscating the tenants’ improvements by basing increases of rent on such 
improvements. I have searched these Blue-Books without finding any data for any 
such statement as that which, as I have said, is so frequently made. There is a hill- 
side in the West of Ireland, the property of Colonel Pitt Kennedy. It was a barren 
moorland not worth in its natural state a shilling an acre; but it now consists of 
thriving farms bearing excellent crops. | Now, what were the circumstances in which 
the change took place? Colonel Pitt Kennedy brought the people to the moorland, 
and said:—‘‘ Cultivate and improve this moorland, and you shall have it the first seven 
years for next to nothing—one shilling an acre. The eighth year you shall pay two 
shillings an acre; the twelfth four shillings,” and soon. At the end of twenty years 
the rent reaches fourteen shillings an acre; the people were happy and contented; and 
the whole operation is praised by Professor Baldwin. The ultimate rent was 1300 per 
cent. above the original value of the land. It was raised entirely on what is called 
the tenants’ improvements. The landlord made no outlay except £300 for a road. 
Now, was that or not a legitimate operation? Everybody knows that it was a legiti- 
mate operation, and that it depends on this princip/e—the tenant’s work on the land- 
lord’s capital. 


To me, who am a commercial man, it really seems a wonder 
that socialists are so “good humoured.” If the rate of increase 
progressed at the same ratio for forty years it will be found that 
the rental would come to about £20 per acre, and, on this prin- 
ciple, there is no reason at all why it should not. 

Not only the merest tyro in political economy, but even men 
of the most ordinary intelligence draw a distinction between land 
and capital, and one would certainly think that the Duke of 
Argyll knew the difference. The plastic human mind, however, 
is so liable to be impressed and influenced by one’s condition, 
avocations, and surroundings as to run the risk of mistaking 
things external to his experience for things which are actually in 
his possession. “What Ireland requires is capital,” and “ What 
will Ireland do if the landlords take away their capital?” are 
questions which are painfully familiar to our ears. If land is 
capital it would be a strange phenomenon to see the landlords of 
Ireland walk away with the soil, and leaving the poor people on 
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the bare rock; and yet, I am disposed to think, that some politi- 
cians would regard the phenomenon without regret. 

The noble Duke asks the question—* Was that or not a legi- 
timate operation?” and, like Pilate, who inquired what was truth, 
did not wait for an answer. In Ireland the “improvement” took 
place by bringing the people to the hill-side, but in the Highlands 
the “improvement” was effected by driving them away. Really 
the land question is more of a study in psychology than in econo- 
mics. It was a beautiful improvement to the hill-side, and, no 
doubt, a very great improvement on Colonel Pitt Kennedy’s in- 
come, but the improvement on the condition of Ireland testifies 
that “improvements” may be effected whilst a country decays. 
It is quite clear if, like Mr Prout, the people had bought the hill- 
side, the full fruits of their labour would have accrued to them- 
selves. It is equally clear that if Colonel Pitt Kennedy had re- 
claiméd the land by means of paid labour at its market value he 
could not derive 1°300 per cent. per annum at the end of twenty 
years. The difference is exactly the amount in which the people 
were robbed—on principle. 

From the fact that the agricultural principle acts in an in- 
verse order, whilst the commercial principle acts in a direct 
order, I am disposed to think landowners cannot regard things in 
their natural order of time and place. A landlord is supposed, 
for the purposes of argument, to be like a shopkeeper to whom a 
whole population must come for their wants. Colonel Pitt Ken- 
nedy may have been on the hill-side before the people, but in the 
Highlands and Islands the people were there before the land- 
lords, and as a general rule I believe that to be the case all over 
the country. 

In the same way, by the doctrine of “freedom of contract,” 
it is assumed that the agricultural population is in a constant 
state of locomotion, looking for farms as foot-passengers in 
the High Street of a town might be looking for the “hire” of 
sewing machines. No account is taken of those two great 
factors in commerce and human life—time and distance—nor of 
associations of locality, and the ties of friendship over a whole 
country side. Over all of these any despot can exercise his 
uncontrollable power, and commercial principles, it should seem, 
must bear the blame. 
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The Duke of Argyll argues that the question being a matter 
of contract, it is not the business of law to interpose. Every 
other economic relationship in the commercial world has under- 
gone a change in the law; but land, on commercial principles, it 
should seem, is too sacred a subject to be subjected to equity. 
Does a contract, then, justify all transactions? A Turkish pasha 
contracts with his Government for a judicial appointment, or a 
revenue collectorate, so that he may amass wealth, in the one 
case by the bribes of suitors, and in the other by oppression; but 
no one will say that the contract justifies these transactions. 

It is argued in the Duke’s pamphlet that the tendency of 
modern legislation has been towards individual freedom by re- 
moving restrictive laws from the Statute-Book, such as the aboli- 
tion of the usury laws. Money, as an instrument of exchange, is 
a necessity of commerce, but, being the product of human labour, 
it is capable of increase with increase of population and demand ; 
and even if it were not, the inventive genius of man has found a 
substitute in paper. Where then is the analogy? But although 
the usurer is not now under penal laws, he is still an object of 
contempt in society, and commerce takes no account of him, as 
he trades upon the necessity or folly of his customer. From the 
attributes of land, to be engaged in “hiring” and “lending” it on 
the principles of the usurer is no trade for a respectable man. 
Would not a flush of shame suffuse the dusky cheeks of a Jew 
usurer at being caught charging the rate of interest on his coin 
which Colonel Pitt Kennedy by law received for his land? In 
virtue of his /ending right over a barren hill-side, was he not in a 
position, as Highland proprietors still are, to interpose between 
the hungry mouth and the gratuitous gift of God in the germin- 
ating property of the soil, and practically to say to starvelings, 
“Your labour and your money, or your life?” 

The commercial principle can never apply until land is re- 
garded as the raw material to be bought and sold in freehold, 
just the same as manufacturers buy the crude materials which 
they subject to reproductive labour, and sell as finished articles. 
This is not the place to attempt a forecast of how an ethic-econo- 
mic prohibitory law against the “hiring” and “lending” of land 
would remedy the existing great evils of our land tenure without 
prejudice to any just rights of landlords. The great inequalities 
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in respect of land are as apparent to the lovers of constitutional 
freedom as they are to extreme socialists. But my object here is 
to trace out some of those theories and analogies which obscure 
and perplex the mind. 

Before I have done, however, with the comparison of the two 
principles, let me direct the reader’s mind to the land law of 
contracts and the commercial law of contracts. The noble Duke 
says—“It is not the business of the law to secure the full fruits 
—or, indeed, any fruits—for any kind of enterprise, otherwise 
than by respecting and enforcing all contracts between man and 
man.” This is strict law, and equity is not allowed to step in; 
as, for instance, when a man loses the fruits of his labour, not 
through any fault or want of prescience on his own part, but by 
the act of God, such as the loss of his crops by blight and grub, 
and of his cattle and sheep by epidemic. He may go to the land- 
lord and say—* My lord, I have not only lost the fruits of my 
labour, but also a great part of my capital ; your land has, by the 
dispensations of Providence, yielded me nothing this year. I 
pray you let me off my rent.” By strict law the landlord says— 
“That is your affair ; I live by my rent; I incur no risk; I am 
not subject to the dispensations of Providence ; ‘I stay here on 
my bond.’” A law that can lead to such a conclusion is immoral 
in the highest sense. In commercial law, if a man is im a state of 
duress when making a contract, or a “contingency” takes place 
which could not be foreseen, or ought to have been included in 
the contract, a court of equity will grant relief. 

In praise of the excellence of Scots law, the noble Duke, in 
his treatise, says that it was founded on the wisdom of the 
Romans, who, he says, were great in art and war, but, above all, 
in law. The Venetians were great also in art and war, but, above 
all, in commerce; and the great dramatist personified in Shylock 
and Portia the distinction which I call attention to. To save 
the reader the trouble of looking up the reference, I give the 
quotation :— 


** Portia (Equity)—Why, this bond is forfeit ; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off, 
Nearest the merchant’s heart—Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond. 














































EX VOTO. 


Shylock (Law)—When it is paid according to the tenor. 
It doth appear you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law, your exposition 
Hath been most sound : I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment : by my soul I swear, 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me : I stay here on my bond. 

+ * - 


* * . 7 * 


Portia—Tarry a little—there is something else— 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 
The words expressly are a pound of flesh. 

Then take thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh ; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 

Unto the State of Venice.” 

While I have freely availed myself of the sharp weapons of 
controversial criticisms, I beg the reader to feel assured that I 
entertain a high respect for the noble Duke’s person, character, 
and talents, and a thorough belief in his dialectic skill to defend 
his position so far as it is tenable. 

Having by the foregoing discussion briefly, and inadequately, 
laid down that there are two systems of industry, and two sharply 
defined principles of law and practice, I proceed next to elucidate 
that all-important question—What is Land? and to draw con- 
clusions which carry the subject specially into the region of the 
highest ethics. MALCOLM MACKENZIE. 





EX VOTO. 
(THURSDAY, 16TH ‘MARCH 1882.) 


—eoo— 


Your voice restores Arcadia to-night, 

And we, enchanted out of time and space, 

Tread the green floor of Fancy’s land, and gaze 
Past the forgotten foot-lamps and their light, 

Into the vanished world of pastoral, 

Where, on the branch, some blossom-haunting bee 
Hangs charméd of his sordid industry, 

And golden on gold hair slant sun-lights fall. 


Rosalind, Perdita, and Amoret,— 

Sweet names that lie within the heart asleep, 
Waiting the lightest touch of thought to leap 
In music,—by your side to-night we set 

A sister name for memory to keep, 

Saved out of time, and sealed beyond regret, 
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LIA-FAIL, OR THE SCOTTISH CORONATION 
STONE. 





THE early history of the famous Lia, Liag, or Leug Fail, in which 
the Celtic portion of our countrymen have at least as much in- 
terest as any others, is involved in obscurity, and rests entirely 
upon the traditions handed down from the old Celtic bards and 
seanachies. According to Dr Maclagan’s interesting work on 
Scottish Myths, it was Lug MacEithlenn, King of the Irish Celts, 
who first brought the stone into Ireland from near Carmuirs, 
in Lothian. Again, it is said that Simon Breac, a Nemidean, 
caught the stone on the fluke of his anchor, and that the Danes 
took it to Ireland from Manand. Another account is that Conn, 
King of Ireland, was walking by the shore with his Druid priests 
and bards, when he happened to set his foot upon a large stone, 
which, upon being struck, emitted a hollow sound. Surprised at 
the phenomenon, Conn asked the priests the name of the stone, 
where it had come from, and what the sound portended? The 
priests took fifty-three days to consider, and then informed Conn 
that the name of the stone was Fal, that it came from the Isle of 
Man, that it was set up in a place called Temair or Tara in the 
Island of Fal, and that it was to remain for ever in the land of 
Tailtin ; also, that the sound was only forthcoming when the 
stone was touched by the rightful king, and that the number of 
sounds emitted foretold the number of kings of the race of Conn 
who should succeed him. Conn was delighted at this account of 
the stone, and ordered it to be taken to the palace, and carefully 
preserved. The fame of the stone went abroad far and near, and 
came to the ears of the Scots, who were at that time engaged in 
a knotty point as to the legitimate succession to the throne. An 
embassy was at once dispatched to Ireland, to beg a loan of the 
stone until they could decide the question, but the virtues of the 
stone had suddenly departed (presumably upon the birth of 
Christ). This was unknown to the Scots, and the Irish, wishing 
to be friendly, readily consented to lend the stone, without hint- 
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ing that it would be of no use. The Scots, however, refused to 
return the relic, and, as the Irish did not think it worth recover- 
ing, it remained in Scotland, and was placed in Dunstaffnage 
Palace, in Argyllshire. 

Some affirm that it is the stone which formed Jacob’s pillow 
in the plain of Luz or Bethel, when he dreamed of the great 
ladder reaching up to heaven; that it was taken to Brigantia, 
in the province of Gallicia, in Spain, where King Gathelus used it 
as his throne; and that thence it was carried away to Ireland by 
Simon Breac, above mentioned, who was King of the Scots about 
700 B.C. From Ireland it was conveyed to Iona by King Fergus 
I, about the year 330 B.c.; thence to Dunstaffnage; and, in the 
year 850 A.D., it was placed in Scone Abbey by Kenneth Mac- 
alpin. About this time a superstition gained ground, that, 
wherever the stone should be, a Scottish king should reign, and 
Kenneth is said to have caused the following rhyme to be en- 
graved upon it in the Irish character :— 

** Cinne Scuit saor am fine, 
Mar breug am faistine: 


Far am faighear an Lia-fail 
Dlighe flaitheas do ghabhail,” 


which Hector Boethius translated into Latin as follows:— 
** Ne fallat fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem hunc, regnare tenentur ibidem.” 
The common English rhyme is:— 
** Except old saws do feign, 
And wizards’ wits be blind, 
The Scots in place must reign, 
Where they this stone shall find,” 
another being— 
‘* Consider, Scot, where’er you find this stone, 
If fates fail not, there fixed must be your throne.” 
The translation generally received as the true one is— 


‘‘ The race of the free Scots shall flourish, if this prediction be not false: wherever 
the stone of destiny is found, they shall prevail by the right of heaven,” 


This prediction has been verified in the cases of Gathelus, Simon 
Breac, Kenneth Macalpin, and James I, 
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In 1296, Edward I. of England carried it away with him, 
and placed it in the chapel of Edward the Confessor, in West- 
minster Abbey. He is said to have caused the inscription upon 
it, before alluded to, to be chiselled off, in order to destroy all 
record of the unfortunate country which he had so ruthlessly 
despoiled. The stone was then enclosed in a wooden chair, and 
was used at the coronation of Henry IV., as appears from the 
following account of the coronation of that King, in Riley’s 
Chronica Monasterii S. Albani :—“ Introducto rege, et in cathe- 
drato sede regali super lapidem qui dicitur ‘Regale Regni Scotiae, 
cantabatur Antiphona.” 

The office of placing the Sovereigns of Scotland upon the 
stone for the ceremony of coronation was the hereditary right of 
the Earls of Fife. The preservation of the relic was regarded by 
the Scottish nation as of great moment, and in the year 1327 a 
treaty was drawn up between Scotland and England, one of the 
clauses of which stipulated that Lia-fail should be restored, but 
the population of London rose in a riotous manner, and refused 
to allow the emblem of Edward the First’s success to be re- 
moved from England. In 1363, in a secret treaty entered into 
by David II. and Edward III., it was agreed that the coronation 
stone should be removed from England to Scone, and that the 
Kings of England were henceforth to be crowned of Scotland 
upon the stone at Scone. This treaty, however, was never rati- 
fied. 

As seen at present in the chapel of Edward the Confessor, 
Westminster, the relic is an oblong stone of about twenty-two 
inches in length, thirteen in breadth, and eleven in depth. It is 
of a dark steel colour, interspersed with veins of red, and is com- 
posed apparently of a sort of limestone which is still found near 
Dundee. There is an iron ring at each end of it, provided with 
careful arrangements to prevent them breaking off by the weight 
of the stone when lifted. 

In Scotland, the stone is known by the names of Lia-fail, 
the Coronation-Stone, Jacob’s Stone, the Fatal Marble Stone, 
the Scottish Palladium, the Black Stone, the Stone of Destiny, 
the Stone of Fortune, and several others. 


H. 
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OUR FIRST CELTIC PROFESSOR. 





ON Friday, the 22nd of December, after we had gone to press 
with the January number, Mr Donald Mackinnon, M.A., was 
unanimously elected Professor of Celtic Languages, History, 
Literature, and Antiquities, in the University of Edinburgh, an 
appointment which has given very general satisfaction in Celtic 
circles. The Patrons are the Curators of the University and 
Professor Blackie. We have from the beginning felt a keen inter- 
est in the eventual election of the first occupant of the Chair, and 
we are quite satisfied that, taking everything into consideration, no 
better appointment could have been made. In this connection 
it may not be amiss to reproduce a few remarks which we 
made in the Celtic Magazine for September 1877, and ‘which 
had unfortunately caused some little friction, and perhaps annoy- 
ance, in certain quarters, at the time. It has indeed been seriously 
stated that our premature intimation of what was to be, or what 
should be, was, in a degree, responsible for the delay in the 
appointment which has now taken place. Be that as it may, we are 
glad to find that the two gentlemen whose names we then men- 
tioned as possible candidates were since two of Mr Mackinnon’s 
strongest supporters for the Professorship, and it would be 
difficult to find two better qualified to express an opinion on 
such a subject than the Rev. Thomas Maclauchlan, LL.D., and 
Sheriff Nicolson, of Kirkcudbright. 

The remarks which we published in 1877, are, with a slight 
variation of one sentence, as follows :— 


THE New CELTIC PROFESSOR FOR EDINBURGH. — There has been a good 
deal of speculation of late as to who the coming Professor of Celtic is to be. It 
is understood that the Council of the University have decided to leave the choice 
of the first occupant of the Chair entirely with Professor Blackie, and this is as 
it should be; for, without him, there would have been no Chair to fill. We are 
happy to learn that the man has been already virtually decided upon, and that the 
future Celtic Professor will be D. Mackinnon, M.A., of the Gae/, and Secretary to 
the Edinburgh School Board. Mr Mackinnon had a distinguished career in the 
University, and is a first-class general scholar. He is a native of Colonsay, and in 
working his way up from the bottom of the ladder, he has given ample proof of the 
qualities required in our first Celtic Professor. He has, throughout his course in the 
University, and since, paid special attention to Celtic literature, and his papers in 
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the Gael on “‘ Litreachas nan Gaidheal” (The Literature of the Highlanders), show 
an extensive knowledge, and a due appreciation, of the subject under consideration, 
While we have others, among the rising generation of Celtic students, quite equal to 
Mr Mackinnon in Celtic scholarship, we are not aware of any amongst them equal to 
him in the higher education and in general culture. Some names have been men- 
tioned as candidates for the Chair whose work in the Celtic field is a mere caricature 
and burlesque on Celtic philology. Others who have been mentioned, such as the 
Rev. Dr Maclauchlan and Sheriff Nicolson, are, no doubt, well qualified, but one is, 
perhaps, too advanced in years, and both too comfortably settled down in life, in their 
respective social positions, to care about devoting the labour and close application 
absolutely necessary for a successful Professor of Celtic, who must give a reason for 
his existence, and go over and cultivate an extensive field, hitherto comparatively un- 
touched, even by our best native Celtic scholars. It requires a young man with 
proved ability, yearning to distinguish himself in Celtic research, to fill this Chair 
with credit to himself, to its distinguished founder, and to the literature of the Celts; 
and Mr Mackinnon is unquestionably the most likely man. Professor Blackie is, per- 
haps, the only man who would, or could, have made such an independent and excel- 
lent choice, where so much influence was certain to be used to secure the post for 
more influential but less able candidates. 


In his application Mr Mackinnon says :— 


Gaelic is my mother tongue, and I have read it and written, as well as spoken 
the language, from my boyhood. For the last twelve years I have devoted such 
leisure time as I could afford to the scientific study of my native language and the 
kindred tongues; and I am quite familiar with the standard works on these subjects 
published in recent years by Zeuss, Skene, Stokes, Windisch, and others. My pub- 
lished contributions to Gaelic and Celtic Literature consist, with few exceptions, of 
papers printed in a magazine called the Gael. . . . . During the last few years 
I have collected materials for a New Edition of Reid’s Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica. 1 
have also transcribed, arranged, and annotated the Fernaig MS. —a collection of 
Gaelic poetry made in 1688, and now the property of William F. Skene, Esq., LL.D., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. The MS. is written phonetically, like the Dean 
of Lismore’s MS., and consists of upwards of 6000 lines of unpublished Gaelic poetry 
by Bishop Carswell, Sir John Stewart of Appin, and others. For the last eighteen 
months I have acted as Secretary and member of a Commission appointed by the 
Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge for the revision of the Gaelic Scrip- 
tures. 


Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., Principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh, wrote so long ago as Ist January 1871 :— 


I have the honour to certify that Mr Donald Mackinnon has completed an hon- 
ourable career as a student in this University. He-obtained at different times class 
prizes for Latin, logic, mathematics, natural philosophy, moral philosophy, English 
literature, and metaphysics. In April 1868 the Macpherson Bursary was awarded to 
him after competition. In November 1869 he passed his examination for M.A. degree 
with first-class honours in mental philosophy. In the same month he obtained the 
Hamilton Fellowship in mental philosophy—one of the highest distinctions which 
this University has to offer. The professors under whom he has studied have a high 
opinion of his abilities and character. 
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OUR FIRST CELTIC PROFESSOR. 


Sheriff Nicolson writes under date of 18th November 1882 :— 


I have long taken a deep interest in the foundation of a Celtic Chair in the 
University of Edinburgh: I wrote circulars on the subject twenty years ago. Since 
the dream of those days has become a reality (thanks to my dear and honoured friend, 
Professor Blackie!), I have felt some anxiety in view of the time when the Chair must 
be filled, especially after it became certain that none of our older and most eminent 
workers in the field of Celtic literature would be available for the office: I refer speci- 
ally to Mr Skene, Mr Stokes, Dr Maclauchlan, and Dr Clerk. 

That anxiety has been much lightened by knowing that Mr Donald Mackinnon 
is about to become a candidate. I see no reason for withholding the opinion, as all 
the curators know me, that if the patronage of this Chair were in my gift, I should 
without hesitation confer the office on him. I should feel assured in doing so that the 
desires and anticipations of those who have taken most interest in founding the Chair 
would not be disappointed, and that Celtic literature would be worthily represented 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

I shall briefly indicate what Mr Mackinnon’s qualifications are, special and general. 

I don’t know any other man in Scotland more thoroughly master than he is of 
Gaelic Grammar, whose knowledge of it is more exact and reasoned. Nor do I 
know any equal to him as a writer of our vernacular Gaelic. Of this he has given 
abundant proof, z#ter alia, in two remarkable series of papers, in a Gaelic magazine 
called the Gae/, the one on Gaelic proverbs, the other on Gaelic literature. The style 
of these papers is thoroughly idiomatic—that of a man who thinks in Gaelic, instead of 
translating from English, as many respectable preachers do, who pass for fair Gaelic 
scholars. The ease with which Mr Mackinnon can express, in good Gaelic, thoughts 
and modes of speech that have never been rendered familiar in that language, is very 
uncommon. The matter of these papers is not less remarkable than the form, show- 
ing thorough acquaintance with the subjects, and breadth of view in treating them. 
They give the impression of being the work of a vigorous and critical intellect, ex- 
pressing itself naturally with clearness and power. 

Mr Mackinnon’s knowledge of Celtic philology and literature in general has 
not been exhibited to the world yet, so far as I know, in print. But I don’t attach 
great importance to such exhibition—I think it would be unwise to insist on it as a 
sine qua non for a candidate. It sometimes happens, unfortunately, to prove to those 
acquainted with the subjects something quite different from what it was intended to 
demonstrate. My acquaintance with Mr Mackinnon leads me to believe that, in 
capacity to deal with the subjects which the occupant of the Celtic Chair is bound to 
know and teach, he may safely be trusted to do credit to himself and the Univer- 
sity. Whether as a lecturer on such subjects, or as a teacher of Gaelic to those who 
may avail themselves of that important part of the new Professor’s duties, I should 
look with confidence to his achieving success, His style in English is not less excel- 
lent than in Gaelic, and he possesses the gift of clear exposition in a high degree. 

As to his general merits, his career at the University of Edinburgh was dis- 
tinguished throughout, of which, as examiner at the time in philosophy and English 
literature, I can speak with distinct recollection of the high character and thorough- 
ness of his papers. The Highlands have not sent, so far as I know, to the University 
of Edinburgh in recent times a more distinguished student than Mr Mackinnon. 

He is in the prime of life, has a great capacity for work, and is one of those 
who still maintain, in the midst of a busy life and exacting details, the academic spirit 
and philosophic mind. He is straightforward and independent, and free from pre- 
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judices, even on Celtic questions, to a degree not common among warm-blooded 
Highlanders. 

I earnestly hope the attendance at the Celtic class may be good; but whatever 
it may be, I have no fear that the office would ever prove a caput mortuum in the 
hands of Mr Donald Mackinnon. 


The Rev. Archibald Clerk, LL.D., minister of Kilmallie, writes :-— 


I have had the pleasure of being well acquainted with Mr Donald Mackinnon 
for a considerable time; and during the last eighteen months I have been very closely 
associated with him in preparing for the press, under the auspices of the Christian 
Knowledge Society, a revised edition of the Gaelic Scriptures. I have thus had ample 
opportunities of estimating his knowledge of the Gaelic language, and I assert, with- 
out hesitation, that I consider him the most accurate Gaelic scholar within the range 
of my acquaintance. He is quite familiar with the various spoken dialects of the 
language. He has carefully examined its scanty literature, whether in print or MS,, 
and has, with the eye of an accomplished philologist, studied its peculiar structure. 

There are other important qualifications, besides philological attainment, neces- 
sary to fit a person to discharge aright the various duties required of the occupant of 
the Celtic Chair, for which Mr Mackinnon is a candidate, and these also he possesses 
in an eminent degree. He has thorough knowledge of, and sympathy with, the 
people whose history, character, and institutions the Professor would be expected to 
illustrate. He is well able to compare these with the history and institutions of other 
nations, His attainments, both in classics and philosophy, are of a high order, as is 
proved by the very distinguished position which he won in the University of Edin- 
burgh. I know that he has continued to be a steady and systematic student. He has 
added the knowledge of modern languages to that of the classics, and is in every 
respect well abreast of the learning of the present day. 

But what, in my opinion, specially qualifies Mr Mackinnon for the office which 
he seeks is that he possesses a very clear, vigorous intellect, sound practical judgment, 
thorough candour, and independence of character, rendering him loyal to truth, and 
fearless in its support. 

The unsettled and very unsatisfactory state of almost all Gaelic questions im- 
peratively demands the possession of such qualities in the occupant of the Celtic Chair. 
The orthography of the language is still a subject of unceasing contention — every dis- 
trict claiming supremacy for its own dialect—every writer for his own theory. All 
that pertains to Celtic character and history is most unduly depreciated by one class 
of writers, and just as unduly extolled by another. Mr Mackinnon is able to collect 
carefully and to record impartially all the facts which can still be gathered regarding 
those controverted subjects; and he has another most valuable quality, in being master 
of a style which is remarkably clear and concise. He is highly fitted for the duties 
of the Chair in its scientific aspects; and for its practical department —the teaching 
students good vernacular Gaelic—no one can surpass him. For the credit and useful- 
ness of the Chair, as well as for his own sake, I heartily wish him success in his candi- 
dature, 


Among others who testified to Mr Mackinnon’s qualifications 
for the Celtic Professorship are— The Right Reverend Angus 
Macdonald, D.D., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles ; Rev. Thomas 
Maclauchlan, LL.D.; Rev. Robert Blair, Cambuslang ; Rev. J. 
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Cameron Lees, D.D., St Giles’s, Edinburgh ; Rev. Norman Mac- 
leod, St Stephen’s, Edinburgh; Rev. John Maclean, Tarbert ; 
Rev. Neil Dewar, Free Church, Kingussie; Rev. William Watson, 
Kiltearn ; Rev. Alexander Lee, Free Church, Nairn; Rev. Alex. 
J. Macquarrie, Fort-William; Mr D. Campbell Black, M.D.; 
Professor Calderwood, LL.D., Edinburgh ; Rev. Archibald Scott, 
D.D., St George’s, Edinburgh; Professor S. S. Laurie, Edinburgh; 
Rev. David Duff, LL.D., Professor of Church History ; the Rev. 
A. C. Sutherland, B.D., Strathbraan; the Rev. Dr Begg; the 
Rev. J. G. Campbell, Tiree; Professor Kelland ; and the late 
Lord Colonsay. 





Correspondence. 


ee 


THE MACGILLONY CAMERONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—Having read the letter of your correspondent, -‘‘ Coirre-an-t-Sith,” with 
much interest, I beg to be permitted to show where I differ from him, First— 
“‘Onfhadh” is not tempest, and, therefore, ‘Son of the tempest” could not be the 
interpretation of the name ‘‘ Gill’-Onfhaidh.” According to tradition, it was on a fine 
day, when there were but small waves on Lochiel, that the author of the being of the 
Camerons of that ilk was washed ashore. One person, who saw the casket containing 
him, wanted to get a boat and see what the value of this ‘‘ flotsam” might be, and 
save it from becoming “jetsam.” Another person present assured him that he 
might wait with patience; that the force of the waves would soon send it ashore — 
“Cuiridh onfhadh na tuinne gu tire.” This came to pass; and when they opened the 
casket they found the child, and forthwith he was yclept ‘Gille-an-Onfhaidh.” His 
son, *‘ Beolan Mor,” the warrior, was the first Mac’ill’-Onfhaidh. 

There is an old dancing tune still sung in Lochaber said to be composed about 
Beolan, which shows that he was famous in more ways than one. It goes thus— 


Mear thu, mear thu, mear thu, 

Mear thu, mear thu, Mhic’ill’-Onfhaidh. 
Bu mhath a bhiodh na h-igheanan, 

Mur bhi’ thu Mhic’ill’-Onfhaidh, &c. 


The Macgillonys were never spoken of in Lochaber as Cloinn-’ic-’ill’-Onfhaidh ; 
it is invariably ‘‘ Sliochd-’ill’-Onfhaidh.” 

It is not in connection with the name of Gille-an-Onfhaidh that the saying about 
the “ Toitean” is quoted. The saying in Lochaber is ‘‘ Mac gille-mhaoil an toitean, 
a thainig air tir ’s a Chorpaich.” This was another waif of the ocean who became 
the ancestor of the MacMillans of Loch-Arkaig, and the legend of the “ toitean” is as 
follows: — 

When this child was washed ashore at Corpach, it was found that precautions of 
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a curious kind were taken against his starving. A /oz¢ean, or bit of flesh, was tied in 
his hand, and he was sucking it. A string attached to his hand was fixed to his foot; 
the reason for this was easily seen. If the child were choking he would kick, and 
then the string would pull the hand, with its dangerous morsel, away from the mouth, 
It was never said of the Camerons that they were specially fond of flesh, although 
the words of their Gathering Song began with ‘‘ Thigibh an so, chlanna na’n con, ’s 
gheibh sibh feoil”—‘‘ Come hither, children of the dogs, and you'll get flesh.” These 
words merely rose incidentally out of the words of the Duke of Athol. True, the 
bard that attacked ‘‘ Ian Lom” said :— 
‘* Be abhaisd fir a bhraigh so, 

Da thaobh Lochial is Arisaig, 

Gu’m biodh sgian ’s an darna brathair 

Airson urrad ar a dh’ fheoil.” 


Yet that did not refer specially to the Camerons more than to the other clans that oc- 
cupied the regions referred to. Butter was the great luxury of the Camerons, as 
handed down to us in a proverb to this day— 
** Camshronaich bhog an ime, 
Dh’ itheadh an t-im ’bhar na sginne 
Sileadh as a bhlaich.” 


When the lifting of cattle was a gentlemanly occupation, the Camerons excelled 
in it, as they have ever done in every deed of daring up to young Donald, who was 
the first to mount the walls and fall dead at Tel-el-Kebir. 

In reference to the bone that ‘‘ Coirre-an-t-Sith” speaks of as handed by a Camp- 
bell to a Cameron at a wedding, it was a common custom to hand the tail of a sheep, 
when cut off the gigot, to any one present who was a bard, and he was expected 
forthwith to compose some verses. This was done to Duncan Ban, in Edinburgh, 
when at the marriage of a Macintyre girl. I only remember the first lines of his re- 
sponse— 

** O’n a fhuair mi e gun sireadh, 
’S cinnteach mi gun dean e math dhomh, 
Mi aig bainnis mo bhean chinnidh, 
’S lamh a mhinistear ga ghearradh.” 


—I am, sir, &c., MARY MACKELLAR, 





ROY’S WIFE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 
Manse of Ardoch, Braco, Perthshire, 2nd January 1883. 


S1r,—In the December number of your Magazine there is a letter from the Rev. 
Allan Sinclair, in which he asks the following question, ‘‘Can you inform me whether 
Mrs Grant of Carron’s song of ‘Roy’s wife’ was originally composed in English or Gaelic?” 
and which concludes by giving the Gaelic version. I think I am able to give Mr 
Sinclair the required information. Originally composed in English, it was translated 
into Gaelic about fifty years ago by my grandfather, Mr Duncan Macnaughtan, at that 
time schoolmaster at Moreinsh, on Lochtayside, about three miles east from the village 
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of Killin. It was never published, but it was given by him to a strolling musician, by 
name, Duncan Macdiarmid, who went about the country teaching singing classes. My 
father recognised the words at once on reading them in the pages of your Magazine. 

My grandfather was in the habit of translating the better known English songs 
and poems into his native language. Some of these were contributed by him to the 
magazine called ‘“‘ The Gaelic Messenger,” edited many years ago by Dr Norman Mac- 
leod, the elder. My father has still in his possession the original manuscripts of the 
following Gaelic translations :—‘‘ The Ode to the Cuckoo,” by Logan ; ‘‘ The Better 
Land,” by Mrs Hemans; ‘‘ The Graves of a Household,” by the same; ‘* The Des- 
truction of Sennacherib,” by Byron ; ‘* Home, Sweet Home,” ‘ My Peggy is a young 
thing,” “‘ Highland Mary,” and ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal.” These, if of any interest 
to your readers, he, I am sure, would be quite willing to place at their disposal.—I am, 
yours, &c., 


GEORGE D. MACNAUGHTAN, 


ON AN AYRSHIRE CUSTOM CALLED THE TAUNEL.—Lately from 
notices in the Ardrossan Herald and in Notes and Queries, it is very interesting 
to hear that in Ayrshire, at the end of harvest, children make a small fire by 
the wayside, and call it a ¢aunel. They speak of it as ¢he faune/. It is strange 
that this word was not known to Dr Jamieson of the Scottish Dictionary. One cor- 
respondent refers to the Gaelic /ecne, fire. Another refers to ¢iona/, gathering (as to 
the harvest). If we refer to /e/ze alone, the termination ¢/ is not accounted for. Re- 
ferring to /zona/ alone, there is no allusion made to fire, which seems to be essential. 
Perhaps at some early period, it was called teine-tionail, the fire made on account of 
the harvest. In the course of centuries, this may have been shortened by leaving out 
the first word. This is possible, but not likely. To the consideration of the reader I 
offer the following guess:—Taunel is from /ezne, fire and Beal, the god Baal, Bel or 
Belus, Of Beal, the genative is Beil, or rather Bheil: 4/ is sounded like v. In the 
course of twenty centuries it would easily happen that the sound of 64 would be 
slurred over, and then softened into nothing. Taunel is the fire of Baal; Beltane is 
Baal’s fire. Beside me I have six Gaelic dictionaries; taunel is not to be found in 
them. As some persons think that at one time that part of Scotland was occupied by 
Celtic inhabitants of the Kymric division, I haye looked at three Welsh dictionaries, 
and cannot find the word. It is strange that the custom is not referred to in the two 
Statistical Accounts. It would be well if observers in different parts of Scotland 
would take the trouble to notice if such a custom exists in their neighbourhood. [ do 
not wish to interfere with the credit due to the correspondent who suggested éezne; it 
is the termination e/ that was not accounted for by him. It is strange that there is a 
survival of Pagan worship among the seven-year-old members of the Ayrshire com- 
munity. THOMAS STRATTON, M.D. 

Devonport, Devon. 


OCUER Y. 
Ross.—Will any of the numerous readers of the Celéée Magazine kindly inform 
me if the clan Ross are of Scandinavian origin ; if there is a sept of the Rosses of Nor- 
man descent; and, if Ross of Balnagown is acknowledged to be the head of the 


Clan ? A TRANSATLANTIC ROSS, 
M 
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THE HIGHLAND PROBLEM AND THE 
GOVERNMENT PROGRAMME. 


IN a leading article thus headed, the Greenock Telegraph of 5th 
January says :— 


That the present Ministry reflect the prevailing sentiments of the country with 
unusual fulness and accuracy, may be freely admitted; but there is at least one ques- 
tion with respect to which we doubt whether the Government have yet succeeded in 
realising the extent and depth of the feeling that exists in the constituencies, To- 
wards the close of last session, it will be remembered, when Mr Macfarlane brought 
forward his resolution relating to the condition of the Highlands, he met with but 
scanty encouragement from the Ministerial benches. To the surprise and regret of 
many of his best friends in Scotland, the Lord Advocate was found supporting the 
monstrous contention of a Scottish member, who happens also to be a leading pro- 
prietor in Argyllshire, that the Highlands have not been undergoing a process of de- 
population. In common with several of our contemporaries, we ventured to express 
our astonishment, not unmingled with indignation, at the line taken in the debate by 
Mr Balfour; and further examination of the subject has certainly not tended to weaken 
our sense of the great injustice to truth and to the Liberal Government, which the 
Lord Advocate perpetrated when he lent the weight of his personal reputation and 
official dignity to support statements of interested parties that were so inconsistent 
with the facts of the case. 

How far astray Mr Balfour wandered is demonstrated by the statistics which 
the public-spirited editor of the Celtic Magazine supplies in the January number of 
that excellent periodical. These show that since the census of 1831 the population of 
the county of Argyll has actually declined from 100,973 to 76,468—a reduction of 
nearly 25,000. Nor is this all, or the worst. As of the latter number no fewer than 
30,387 are people belonging to urban populations in the county, we are conducted 
to the conclusion that the rural population has in reality been reduced from 85,973 to 
46,081, In other words, and to put it more plainly, the rural population in Argyll- 
shire has within the last half century been reduced by nearly one-half! in the teeth 
of which tremendous and terrible fact, not only men like the Duke of Argyll, and Mr 
Ramsay of Kildalton, but even the Lord-Advocate in Mr Gladstone’s Government has 
had the temerity to assert that Mr Macfarlane’s comparatively moderate statement re- 
specting depopulation was entirely unfounded. 

Various incidents have brought the matter into bold relief during the interven- 
ing months since the subject was discussed in the House of Commons, The case of 
the Skye crofters, and that of the flagrant attempt to eject the crofters on the Kintail 
estate, have excited a very profound feeling all over the country, and the result of this 
is a still more emphatic demand that a Royal Commission shall be appointed to elicit 
the actual facts, and to supply the Legislature with the materials for the setting right 
of that which is most obviously wrong. We are pleased to see the demand uttered by 
influential spokesmen, such as the new member for Liverpool, at the meeting of the 
Federation of Celtic Societies, held in the ‘‘ Queen of the Mersey” on Tuesday. Mr 
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Samuel Smith, M.P., though a Lowlander, has a knowledge of the Highlands, and. 
we rejoice to find a man of his high standing and well-known thoughtfulness declaring 

his conviction that the Highland crofters are certainly entitled at the very least to 

advantages as real and substantial as those which have been conferred upon the small 

occupiers in Ireland. It is, indeed, little to the credit of the Government of this 

country that a population so law-abiding, and in every respect so worthy, as that of 
our Scottish Highlands should be neglected just because they bear their sufferings 

with such pathetic meekness. The shameful paradox that is involved in this style of 
treatment, compared with that which has been bestowed upon a nation of law-breakers, 

has deeply impressed the hearts of thousands in the constituencies, and roused an 

indignation which will, we believe, compel the Government to take action for the 

purpose of redressing the wrongs to which our Highland compatriots have been sub- 

jected for so many years. 


The Christian Leader, a deservedly successful weekly, started 
last year, under the editorship of the accomplished writer of 
“Literary Notes” in the North British Daily Mail, makes the 
following reference to the same state of things :— 


The condition of the Highlands demands much more serious attention from our 
statesmen than it has yet received; and it is a humiliating reflection that the duty is 
neglected because of the peaceful and law-abiding character of the people. They 
would probably be better attended to if they were less deserving. This is a sad blot 
on our boasted civilisation. 

It is so far satisfactory, however, to learn that in the closing hours of 1882 peace 
was restored in the Island of Skye. Lord Macdonald, the absentee proprietor, after 
a personal visit, has at last taken the step which it was his duty to have taken long 
ago; the point urged, we believe with justice, by the crofters of the Braes has been 
conceded, and they have at once hastened to pay their rents. If all the owners of the 
soil in the North were animated by the humane sentiments of Mr Mackenzie of Kin- 
tail, who has so nobly maintained the rights of his crofters against a sporting lessee 
who puts his own selfish pleasure above every other consideration, we should soon see 
a happier state of things among the Highlanders. The Laird of Kintail recognises 
the fact that his crofters have a permanent and inalienable title to live in the land of 
their fathers as well as himself—an admission which greatly shocks the hidebound 
pedants who look upon a bit of modern parchment as the only basis of tenure. If Mr 
Mackenzie’s theory is not recognised as a valid one, it will simply show that history is 
ignored, and law and justice in this connection dissevered. 

The statements so very confidently advanced by the Duke of Argyll and Mr 
Ramsay, M.P., and which Lord Advocate Balfour so readily accepted with respect to 
the alleged depopulation of the Highlands, are refuted in a striking article which ap- 
pears in the January number of the Ce/tic Magazine. Since the census of 1831 the 
population of Argyllshire has actually declined from 100,973 to 76,468; and as of the 
latter number no fewer than 30,387 are classified as urban, the conclusion is reached 
that the rural population has been reduced in fifty years from 85,973 to 46,081, or 
nearly one-half! Yet a few months ago the three Liberal politicians above-named 
were stoutly denying that the population had decreased. 
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INVERNESS GAELIC SOCIETY—ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
DINNER. 


SPEECHES BY SIR KENNETH S. MACKENZIE OF GAIRLOCH, BARONET, 
LORD-LIEUTENANT OF THE COUNTY OF ROSS; AND OTHERS. 


THe annual dinner of the Gaelic Society of Inverness was held in the Station 
Hotel, Inverness, on Tuesday night. There were over sixty gentlemen present. 
The chair was occupied by Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart., who was 
supported—on the right by Mr Allan R. Mackenzie, yr. of Kintail; Dr Macnee, 
Inverness; Provost Fraser; and Mr William Mackay, solicitor, Hon. Secretary of 
the Society; and on the left by Councillor Macandrew, Sheriff-Clerk of Inverness- 
shire; Mr Walter Carruthers, Gordonville; and Mr George J. Campbell, solicitor, 
The vice-chairmen were Dean of Guild Mackenzie, Editor of the Cedic Magazine, 
and Mr Colin Chisholm, Inverness, Among the assemblage were—Rev. R. Mori- 
son, Kintail; Dr F. M. Mackenzie, High Street; Mr Robert Grant, of Macdougall 
and Co,; Mr John Macdonald, banker, Buckie; Mr A. C. Mackenzie, Maryburgh; Mr 
Roderick Macrae, Beauly; Mr James Fraser, Mauld; Mr Fraser, C.E., Inverness; 
Mr Duncan, Fern Villa; Councillor W. G,. Stuart; Mr James Barron, Editor of the 
Inverness Courier; Mr Kenneth Macdonald, Town-Clerk; Mr Wm. Mackenzie, 
clothier, Bridge Street; Mr John Noble, Castle Street; Mr Duncan Mactavish, agri- 
cultural merchant; Mr Andrew Davidson, sculptor; Mr Finlay Maciver, Art Gallery, 
Church Street; Mr Alexander Mackenzie, merchant, Church Street; Mr Griffin, In- 
land Revenue; Mr Cockburn, Royal Academy; Mr Mackintosh, commission-agent ; 
Mr William Bain of the Courier; Mr Alexander Mactavish, Castle Street ; Councillor 
Charles Mackay; Mr Macraild, writer, Inverness; Mr F. Campbell, draper, High 
Street; Mr P. Campbell, Bridge Street; Mr Duncan Campbell, editor of the 
Chronicle; Mr Nairne, sub-editor do.; Mr W. L. Henderson, of the Advertiser; 
Mr Cameron, commercial traveller; Mr Macgregor, solicitor; Mr John E, Mac- 
donald, Bridge Street; Mr Mackintosh, ironmonger, High Street ; Mr John 
Whyte, librarian; Mr Hector Maclennan, commercial traveller; Mr A. Macbain, 
M.A., Raining’s School; Mr Mackenzie, Caledonian Bank; Mr Gillanders, grocer; 
Mr Wm. Gunn, draper, Castle Street; Mr Kenneth F, Macrae, Flowerdale 
Villa, Greig Street; Mr Ramsay, teacher; Mr D. Chisholm, Castle . Street ; 
Mr Alick Campbell, Kyleakin, Skye; Mr Macbean, assistant inspector of poor ; 
Mr T. D. Campbell, draper; Mr Mackinnon, book-agent; Mr F. Murray, Sunny- 
side, Inverness; Mr William Mackenzie, secretary of the Society; &c. Apologies for 
unavoidable absence were received from several members. The Rev. Mr Morison 
said grace, and returned thanks. Mr Cesari, the manager of the Hotel, served an 
excellent dinner. 

The Chairman proposed the Queen in Gaelic, eliciting much applause. After 
the loyal toasts, and the toast of the Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces, replied to 
by Major Macandrew, Mr Walter Carruthers proposed the Lords-Licutenant of the 


Highland Counties. The Secretary’s report was then read. The work of the Society 
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had during the year been carried on with success and promise. The income amounted 
to £115. 19s. 9d., and the expenditure to £94. 13s. 3d. There is thus a balance to 
the good on the year of £21. 6s. 6d. 

Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, on rising to propose the toast of the evening, was 
received with loud and prolonged cheers. He spoke as follows :—We are all glad to 
hear from the Secretary’s report (which has just been read) of the prosperity of the 
Society during the past year. It had of late suffered toa certain extent from the want 
of a proper place to meet in, but now it has been provided with most suitable quarters 
in the Free Library Buildings, where its meetings will take place with greater regu- 
larity than they have recently been doing, and as we have all seen from the news- 
papers a successful beginning was made last week, when a paper was read by my 
friend the Dean of Guild. (Cheers.) We have had losses in the past year to regret, 
but we have had no defections from our ranks. Chief among our losses is that of Mr 
Jolly, whose departure from Inverness the North of Scotland has had reason to regret. 
(Applause. ) 


NON-POLITICAL CHARACTER OF THE SOCIETY. 


But our constitution has been so interpreted by the good sense of the Society 
as to avert anything like that tendency to disruption which the Scofsman thinks 
is inherent in Celtic organisations. We have declined to be turned into a political 
association—(Applause)—have thrown cold water on the attempt to introduce party 
politics at our meetings, and have so been able to retain a membership of persons of 
all shades of political opinions. (Applause.) The Society has gone so far in its 
determination to be neutral as to have practically withdrawn from the Federation of 
Celtic Societies, because the Federation was identifying itself with certain demands 
for land law reform and extension of the franchise that partook of a party character. 
Not that there are not many of our members who, as individuals, sympathise in these 
demands, but even they are of opinion that, as a Society, we should have nothing to 
do with any movement that would risk our disruption, and wisely, therefore, as I think, 
the Society limits its aim to those which are either of a literary or social character. 
(Applause. ) 


rHE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY, 


As set forth in the second article of its constitution, may be classed under three heads, 
There is first, the cultivation of the Gaelic language ; then the rescuing from oblivion 
of unrecorded Celtic literature and traditions; and, lastly, the furtherance of the 
interests of the people of the Highlands. As regards the first of these objects, the 
Society did at one time take active steps to cultivate a grammatical knowledge of 
Gaelic among its members and other residents in Inverness, But it has done in- 
directly a much greater service than this. It found in existence, among many of those 
who thought themselves the more educated Highlanders, a false shame of their mother 
tongue, and this Society and kindred influences have been the means of absolutely 
and entirely dissipating that feeling. (Cheers.) We have also occasionally offered 
prizes in school districts for the study of Gaelic. This year we are holding a com- 
petition in Lochaber, and as that is a thoroughly Highland district, the competition is 
expected to be very successful. The Society may, therefore, claim to have been 
fairly carrying out the objects at which it aimed in respect to the cultivation of the 
Gaclic language. (Cheers.) Hardly so much can be said for it in reference to its 
proposal to rescue from oblivion 
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CELTIC LITERATURE AND TRADITIONS. 


For the contents of the Secretary's Celtic portfolio, the Society is much indebted 
tohim. But for these the Society’s Transactions would of late years have been, I 
fear, rather barren. In the way of rescuing traditions that may throw light on na- 
tional history, nothing has yet been done, and among our members there should be 
some, I think, who ought to be able to gather up matters of this sort that would be 
extremely interesting. There is no doubt among Highlanders a delicate sensitiveness 
with regard to the reputation of their race, and they dread publishing anything that 
might seem, in the remotest degree, to reflect on the manners or character of their 
ancestors. This is an estimable sentiment, but it may be carried too far. Under no 
garb do we find humanity reaching perfection, and if this Society is to carry out its 
intention of recording tradition, it must be content to show the Highlands of old as 
they were, not as we might wish they had been; to record the failings as well as the 
virtues of the time. If unwarranted illusions exist we must not fear to dispel them. 
No doubt we should sift the traditions as far as we can, always taking care, however, 
not to colour them by our own prejudices, and remembering that the first of all re- 
quirements in writing history is absolute veracity. Now, gentlemen, there are his- 
torical questions connected with the Highlands on which we very much want the 
light of tradition cast. You may have noticed that Dr Cameron, one of our legis- 
lators, who takes a warm and generous interest in the Highlands, said lately at Liver- 
pool, and, I think, has said it in the House of Commons, that, ‘ Prior to the rising of 
1745, the Highland occupiers had a distinct proprietory right on the soil they tilled.” 
IIere you have a historical statement, undoubtedly made in all good faith by a man of 
reputation, in proof of which there is no accessible documentary evidence that I know 
of. The statement is no doubt made on the strength of traditions that have come to 
Dr Cameron’s knowledge. Why should not this Society gather up any traditions it 
can relative to ancient land tenure in the Highlands? That, gentlemen, would bea 
distinct object to set before us, and, I think, too, that it is one which is worthy of a 
Society such as this. (Applause.) It is not a political question. It is a question 
simply of historical interest, and one on which it is well that the world should be en- 
lightened, Rights which have lapsed for nearly a century and a-half can have no 
practical bearing in virtue of their previous existence on contemporary politics, and 
their investigation cannot be barred by anything in the nature of party feeling, since 
the interest they possess is purely historical. Again, we have constant reference to 
the 


MILITARY ARDOUR OF THE HIGHLANDERS 


In the latter half of the last century, as shown in the great number of regiments then 
raised here. There is no question regarding the number of regiments that were raised, 
nor is there any as to the excellence of the material of which they were composed, 
The Highland regiments have always been remarkable for their valour and their good 
behaviour, and have distinguished themselves whenever brought into action under fit 
commanders, (Cheers.) But was there really a great deal of military ardour in the 
Highlands during the last century? We are quite in the dark, so far as printed records 
are concerned, as to whether, when these regiments were first raised, the rank and 
file flocked of their own free will to the standard, or whether they were pressed into 
the service by chiefs and lairds who wanted commissions for their sons. (Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) The time is not yet so distant but that ample traditionary information 


on the subject should be procurable. There are very curious and startling tales in 
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this connection in and around the district whence our secretary comes which it might 
not be difficult for him to get recorded, He has already, I learn, given a lecture on 
the Highland regiments, which must have turned his attention in this direction. In 
any case, investigation by those competent to conduct it, whether confirming the 
belief in the military ardour of the last century Highlander or not, could not fail to 
produce interesting results, (Cheers.) Other points will doubtless cross your minds 
on which it would be desirable to gather up traditional history, and in doing which 
the Society would be carrying out the literary part of its programme more fully than 
it has of late years done. I cannot pass from the reference to Celtic literature without 
congratulating the Society that Professor Blackie’s 


CELTIC CHAIR 


Is now filled; a great event for the Celtic scholars of Scotland. Whoever occupies 
my position here next year will, I hope, be able to speak of the work the new pro- 
fessor has performed. At present, while looking forward to this with interest and 
hope, we still find ourselves thinking of him to whose untiring efforts the founding 
of the Chair is solely due, who never ceases to advocate what he thinks the rights, 
and to vindicate the character of the Gaelic people, and who, in pursuit of this object, 
had last year published a most interesting work of fiction, dealing with social questions 
inthe Highlands, which, in too complimentary terms, he has been good enough to dedi- 
catetome. (Applause.) I suppose most of you have read ‘‘ Altavona,” and have 
seen how warm and generous towards all good Highlanders is the feeling that breathes 
through it. (Applause.) All honour to Professor Blackie. (Cheers.) He has now 
retired from his profession, but may he have long enjoyment of his well-earned repose, 
and always feel assured that, as sympathy begets sympathy, so Highlanders, whether 
agreeing with him in all things or not, will never forget what he has done for them, or 
fail to reciprocate the kindly feelings he has shown them, (Cheers.) He is very keen 
at present to provide a prize fund of about £140 a-year for the more effective working 
of the Celtic Chair. He is very sanguine about getting it. He does not ask for a 
capital sum to produce this income, but for an annual contribution from all the Gaelic 
and Highland Societies throughout the kingdom. The object is a good one, and I 
commend it to the Gaelic Society of Inverness. (Applause.) 


TESTIMONIAL TO PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
I cannot leave this subject without calling the attention of the gentlemen here 
present to the testimonial from Highlanders which is to be presented to the Pro- 
fessor. Our friend is the last man in the world to measure gratitude by a golden 
standard, and he knows well enough that we have not the wealth of the great com- 
mercial centres; yet I hope we shall all do what we can to make this a substantial 
mark of our appreciation of the Professor’s services. (Cheers.) In connection with 
the Society’s relations to Celtic literature, let me remind members that we have a 
bard of our own— 
MRS MARY MACKELLAR, 

the most gifted, I suppose, of the Gaelic poets of the day. Rather to our discredit, a 
testimonial which it was lately proposed to present her to some extent fell through. 
Literary labour is not very remunerative, and I daresay the appreciation of her coun- 
trymen might not be unacceptably shown to Mrs Mackellar, in demanding for her one 
of those pensions from the Civil List sometimes bestowed on literary workers. (Ap- 


plause.) So far as I know, no Gaelic worker is in receipt of such a pension. One 
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such we might surely have in recognition of the Highland tongue, and I would pro. 
pose that we correspond with kindred societies and get up a combined petition for 
the bestowal of a pension on Mrs Mackellar, and that Mr Fraser-Mackintosh or Dr 
Cameron be asked to support it. (Loud applause.) 


THE RIGHTS OF THE HIGHLANDERS, 

The third object of the Society was to further the interests of the people of the 
Highlands. _I have already referred to the fact that we have thought it right not to 
enter on party questions in doing this. The abstract rights of the existing occupiers 
of the soil, the rights they ought to have as distinct from those they possess, we leave 
to others to discuss, satisfied if we can create a public opinion which shall lead the 
legal owners of land to take a pride in the well-being of their tenantry, induce them to 
foster the Highlander in his own country, and to improve his position, and to advance 
his interests there. (Cheers.) We think that as a Society, we are confining our aims 
to that with which we are most fitted to deal when we occupy ourselves with social to 
the exclusion of political questions, and in so doing we gather strength from members 
of all political parties which we should otherwise fail to secure. (Applause.) It is 
perhaps not easy to point to any particular event which marks our success in influ- 
encing public opinion, but within the period we have been associated, the more de- 
pendent members of our Highland population haye come to be regarded, I think, 
with increased tenderness, and that is, so far, evidence that in this department our 
Society’s influence has not been exerted in vain, (Cheers.) It is not, however, with 
proprietors only that our influence may avail for good. If the proprietors can do 
something for their tenants, these may also do something for themselves. 


DISTRESS AND OVERCROWDING IN THE WEST. 
We have this year, unhappily, a great scarcity on the West Coast. The un- 
fortunate circumstances which exist just-now in the Lews, and to which such promin- 
ence has been given, obtain to an almost equal degree through the islands and coasts 
of the West. Potatoes have been nearly an absolute failure. The grain crop was to 
2 great extent swept away by the gale of Ist October, and the fishing has not been 
successful. We have had no year that threatens to approach so nearly to one of 
famine since 1848, and though I feel very strongly that the distribution of public 
charity is demoralising to its recipients, and that no appeal for it should be made while 
it can be avoided ; yet I am afraid that to prevent starvation it will be necessary to 
offer some amount of public relief in many parts of the West Coast besides the Lews 
before the next crop comes in, and I think the Society might with advantage en- 
deavour to ascertain what the extent of the scarcity is likely to be, and to promote, if 
need be, a public subscription to meet it. A famine is threatened, and I am afraid 
there will be absolute starvation before the next crop is gathered in. But while feeling 
deeply, as we all must, for the suffering likely to ensue, and doing our best to avert 
it, one cannot help asking, ‘‘Are these West Coast populations always to continue so 
living from hand to mouth as to necessitate a reliance on outside help when unfavour- 
able seasons occur?” I hope not. We have crofter populations on the East Coast 
who are as independent as any of that class of life in Britain. They are no doubt 
more favourably placed than their fellows on the West for obtaining employment for 
wages. On the other hand, they have, as a rule, no hill pasture, no fish at their doors, 
and, commonly enough, no peats. I can show you in the Black Isle crofts of five 
acres as well cultivated as any of the large farms adjacent to them, and whose occupiers, 
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if they do not live in luxury, are yet never in the course of their lives in fear of want. 
Individual cases of misfortune there may be among them, but these are all within reach 
of local effort. But none of these crofters would dream of subdividing their crofts 
among their family, nor does it occur to the young men to marry without providing a 
home for their bride. Unfortunately it too frequently happens in the West Coast and 
in the Islands that no such feeling of providence prevents many of the young people 
from marrying and settling on their parent’s croft, subdividing among two or more 
families a piece of ground already barely sufficient to maintain one. Overcrowding is 
there an evil against which proprietors, if they wish to do their duty, must resolutely 
set their faces, for it necessarily tends to starvation and misery, and to the destruction 
of that independence which more than anything else incites to the maintenance of law 
and order. (Cheers.) Outsiders speak of the prohibition of marriage, which is heard 
of on West Coast properties, as an instance of landlord tyranny, not understand- 
ing that it is not marriage that is objected to, but the settling of two families where 
there is room only for one. (Hear, hear.) It may be contended—and I believe with 
perfect truth—that the early marriages in the West account largely for the high tone 
of sexual morality there. I believe that is quite true; but, after all, that is a one-sided 
morality surely which would encourage the increase of the population without provid- 
ing for its sustenance. On 
THE CROFTER QUESTION 

I speak from an experience, and from opportunities of observation possessed by com- 
paratively few of those who make it the subject of their criticism. For close on 
thirty years I have had personal dealings with some five hundred crofter tenants, be- 
tween whom and myself, I think I may say without presumption, there has been the 
utmost mutual confidence. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I know their feelings pretty well, 
and from all I have seen and heard in other parts of the West, I know the people 
themselves” recognise as fully as I do, that their poverty results from overcrowding, 
though individually they may be unable to resist the temptation to squat on a parent’s 
croft. Now, there may be properties (though they are certainly not so numerous as is 
frequently assumed), where more elbow room might be given to the crofters without 
shifting them from their present homes. (Applause.) There may be others where 
relief from the pressure of population might be obtained by colonising large farms; 
but this would require an expenditure beyond the means of most proprietors and 
crofters. Where, however, such measures are practicable it would certainly be de- 
sirable to resort to them. There are strong reasons for not thinning population by 


COMPULSORY EVICTION, 


irrespective of its cruelty. (Cheers.) Even did it result in bettering the material 
condition, both of those who go and those who remain, it leaves with the former a 
bitter sense of wrong, and creates in the latter a feeling of insecurity. Moreover, 
human nature, and especially Highland nature, resents improvements forced on it. 
(Cheers.) The spread of education will, I am confident, have a marked effect upon 
the position of the West Coast crofter. Already are greater habits of providence 
showing themselves in the younger generation wherever schools have been efficient, 
and when these habits have become general, overcrowding will cease, and I venture 
to think there will then be an end to the necessity for appeals for relief when unfor- 
tunate seasons occur. (Applause.) 


A PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Allow me before I sit down to say a word personal to myself. It has been 
N 
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brought under my notice by more than one individual that a certain ambiguity in 
words which I last year used in all innocency of heart has led the small tenantry of 
the North to look askant on me as one who is unfriendly towards them, and who 
would willingly see them supplanted. If there were any truth whatever in the sus- 
picion that I harbour such thoughts, I should be very much out of place in this chair. 
(Applause.) The confidence of Gaelic-speaking people in this Society would very 
naturally and very properly be shaken, and I think it right, in the interests of the 
Society, as well as for my own credit, to take this opportunity of repudiating any such 
ideas. (Cheers.) On the occasion I have referred to, I did undoubtedly express the 
opinion that the tendency of modern agriculture in Britain was to throw farming more 
and more into the hands of capitalists, but I also took occasion to say that this tend- 
ency, which I thought I saw, was one which I personally deplore. (Cheers.) I 
should be very glad indeed to think that my fears were altogether groundless, and I 
saw some facts stated lately which certainly lead to the conclusion that I was mis- 
taken. Within the last ten days the Scotsman noticed a Parliamentary return, from 
which it appeared that between 1875 and 1880 there was in the county of Ross an in- 
crease of 331 in the number of holdings of less than §0 acres extent. That is a fact 
which should give us all great satisfaction, because concurrently with this, I think 
(making allowance for the depression of the times) that there has been no real check to 
that continuous improvement in the condition of the smaller tenantry and of the 
labouring classes, the progress of which has been so marked in the last thirty-five 
years. (Applause.) Be the tendency of the time, however, what it may, the small 
tenants of the North have no sincerer friend than they have in me, and I think they 
may rest assured that the Society is most anxious to use such influence as it possesses 
for their good. (Applause.) Let us hope that that influence, directed as it is to 
social reforms, and exerted with a just moderation, may be a power for good among 
all classes in the Highlands; and let me beg that each and all of you, while firmly re- 
solving to do what you can towards realising this hope, will now join me heartily in 
drinking success to the Gaelic Society of Inverness. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr Allan R. Mackenzie, yr. of Kintail, proposed our Highland Members of Par- 
liament in appropriate terms. 

Councillor H. C. Macandrew, in proposing Celtic Literature and the Celtic 
Chair, said—Celtic literature is one of the objects which this Society took upon itself 
to cultivate, and I think many members of the Society are now in the position, as I 
am myself, of knowing very much more of Celtic literature since the Society began 
than they did before. I know that it was a very common opinion that Celtic litera- 
ture was confined to some poems of doubtful origin, known under the name of Ossian, 
and to some songs which we may have heard sung by the people among whom we 
may have mingled. But now, I have no doubt, many of you know that Celtic litera- 
ture was of very wide extent, and that, while the Saxons and the Normans, whom we 
have hitherto been taught to look upon as superior beings, were, as we know now, 
ignorant barbarians, Celtic literature had attained a high position among the litera- 
tures of the world. We know also that, while the ancestors of our Norman aris- 
tocracy were totally ignorant of learning, and, in many instances, were plundering Celtic 
monasteries, the Culdee monks were wandering all over Europe, planting a literature 
and a religious civilisation which have enabled a learned German, who never was in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, to compile a grammar of the Celtic language—a work 
not only of great learning, and of great merit as a work of the kind, but one of very 
high philological interest and value. Many of you know also that, contemporary 
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with that literature, there grew up with our ancestors in Ireland a school of art, which 
attained a very high degree of perfection, and of which we have many examples sent 
down. The ornamentations of these days in wood work and metal work are finer, 
perhaps, than can be seen in any part of the world, and our house ornamenters, our 
ornamenters of books—ornamental workers of almost every kind—have endeavoured 
vainly to imitate the work of that simple people who lived in bee-hive houses, or in 
the wood and stone monasteries scattered among the rocky coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland. We can trace to these days—we can indeed trace to the hands of St 
Columba — one of the most beautiful ornamentations of a missal in the world. 
Since that time very great changes have taken place. We get day by day great con- 
tributions to the Celtic literature from the sister country of Ireland, and if anybody 
might pass a criticism, one cannot but be struck in reading these contributions with 
the characteristic, in the higher style of literature, of its intrinsic purity. I do not 
know if there is a high-class poem in any language which a person could read in a 
mixed assembly of men and women without a blush upon the check, except the poem 
of Ossian. (Applause.) While the poetry of chivalry, which was supposed to teach 
high ideas of female virtue and military heroism, became foul in its tendency, these 
old Gaelic poems remained pure as the light of day. (Applause.) How this vener- 
able art of poetry works has been handed down to us, we all know, and learn more 
and more every day; but it is an important consideration whether Celtic literature 
shall continue to be a living literature, or whether it must in future be one dependent 
upon the records of the past. A foreign language has forced itself in upon us ; foreign 
manners and customs have over-ridden the Celtic life which existed long ago. I have 
been one of those who have always said that the preservation of the Celtic people was 
a duty even higher than the preservation of their literature. The first time I spoke to 
this Society, I got a rebuke from Professor Blackie for uttering this sentiment, to 
which I still adhere, and I am glad to say Professor Blackie and others have now 
adopted the same view. (Applause.) While it should be the aim of the Society to 
preserve the native race upon the soil, it would well become the people to cultivate 
literature, and it is an encouraging thing to find that so many people not only speak 
the language fluently but use it to give expression to their highest thoughts. Poetry 
deals with the highest feelings and actions of a people, as these stand forth in history. 
The highest and the noblest expressions of the feelings and the actions of a people 
have come forth long after the existence of those feelings, and the performance of those 
actions themselves. The poems of Homer were written long after the siege of Troy ; 
and it is only when all that has been known of the life of a people stands out in the 
forefront that literature begins to express itself. Whether Celtic literature has a future 
or not, we know this, that Celtic literature has had a being, and we know also 
that among the Celtic people there have existed feelings and actions which 
may well inspire hope as to its future. Long after the ideas of chivalry had 
vanished from the world the people of our Scottish Highlands rose as one man for 
the cause of a prince whose ancestors no living man had seen on the throne. 
They risked their fortunes, they risked their lives—many of them sacrificed their lives 
—to restore the representative of that ancient race to an ancient possession. I have 
often thought that, when the time comes when that story stands forth in all its truth, 
nall its glory—when the high, noble, and chivalrous feelings of the people shall 
have been fully and properly appreciated—there can be no nobler theme for an epic 
poem in the world. We may well hope that the story of that memorable period of 
the history of the Celtic people of Scotland will yet be chronicled in a way worthy of 
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the actions themselves, and of the chivalrous feelings which prompted them. (Ap- 
plause.) Councillor Macandrew in conclusion, referred to the Celtic Chair, and com- 
mended the wisdom of the Universities in selecting a gentleman conversant not only 
with modern Gaelic, but the ancient language and its literature. 

Mr Wm. Mackenzie, secretary of the Society, who replied to this toast, after 
alluding generally to some of Councillor Macandrew’s observations, said—In the few 
seconds allotted to me I will endeavour to glance as briefly as possible at the character 
of our literature, the vicissitudes it has undergone, and its present state (Cheers.) 


ENGLISH WORKS BEARING ON CELTIC SUBJECTS, 


In speaking of Celtic literature, I will mainly confine my observations to works 
composed in the Celtic languages, and will not trouble you by dwelling on the numer- 
ous works written in English bearing on Celtic literature and antiquities. But stand- 
ing as I do before this meeting in the Highland capital, it would be unpardonable in 
me if I failed to notice the many excellent works falling under this category which are 
published at our own doors. (Hear, hear.) The literary activity of our friend, Mr 
Alex. Mackenzie—(Applause)—is well known to most members of this Society, but I 
have no doubt you will all be surprised to learn that during the past eight years he has 
written and published not fewer than twenty-two different volumes—(Cheers)—all of 
which I believe, have been financially a success. (Cheers.) Time will not permit of my 
dwelling on Welsh literature, and with regard to it, it is sufficient to state that 
not only is it very extensive, but it is also in a most flourishing condition. (Cheers.) 
Now, to deal more in detail with our own Gaelic literature—(Hear, hear.) 


GAELIC LITERATURE—ITS CHARACTER. 


That literature is inthe main poetical. Is the Gael, it will perhaps be asked, 
such a poetical animal—(Laughter)—that he disdains giving expression to his senti- 
ments in prose? Not exactly, but there are certain causes which account for the pre- 
dominance of poetry over prose in his literature. The first stage of a language is that in 
which the songs and poems are rehearsed, and rhythmical verse, it is generally acknow- 
ledged, is the first form of composition. The rude primeval tribes went forth to war, 
and the praises of the victors or the lamentations for the slain were recorded in verse. 
(Cheers.) The bards composed and rehearsed their narratives in verse, and their 
words were handed down from generation to generation on the lips of the people. 
The same could not happen in the case of prose. However graphic a prose account 
the Seanachie might compose of any particular event, it would not be handed down 
to posterity in the original words: each narrator would employ his own language. 
(Cheers.) ‘*Is math bu chdir na h-drain a dheanamh an toiseach ’s a liuthad fear- 
millidh ’th’orra””—(Laughter)—(Songs ought to be well composed at first, for those 
who spoil them are many)—said the bard. If that be in any measure true of poetry, 
where the memory is aided by measured lines and rhymes, how much more must it be 
true in the case of prose? (Cheers.) Ina country like the Highlands, where the art 
of writing was not of old general, need we wonder if the bards and seanachies who 
were naturally anxious that their compositions should go down to posterity in as perfect 
a form as possible, adopted the means best calculated to attain that end, namely, 
rhymed verse. And hence the abundance of poetry in the literature of the Gael. 
(Cheers.) 
GAELIC PROSE LITERATURE. 

In the case of rising nationalities, the spread of letters carries in its train the cul- 


tivation of prose, but that has not occurred in the case of the Highlands. Attempts 
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made to get up an original prose literature were not crowned with success; and the 
Teachdaire Gaidhealach, Fear-Tathaich nam Beann, Cuairtear nan Gleann, the Gaidh- 
eal, and others, have all failed to secure for themselves a permanent footing. And 
why has this been the case? There were no doubt certain more or less unfortunate 
circumstances, to which I need not more particularly allude, connected with several 
of these publications themselves; but the real explanation of their failure is owing to 
other and more deeply-rooted causes. (Cheers.) 


OBJECTS FOR WHICH PARISH SCHOOLS WERE ESTABLISHED. 


Chief among these was the influence exerted by the clergy and the lairds, coupled 
with the total neglect of the language itself as a medium and means of instruction. 
(Cheers.) The Act of the Privy Council for the foundation of our parish schools, 
which is dated 1oth December 1616, declared ‘‘ That the vulgar Inglish toung be 
universallie plantit, and the Irishe, which is one of the chiefe and principall causis of 
the continewance of barbaritie and incivilitie amongis the inhabitants of the Ilis and 
Heylandis be abolisheit and removeit.” (Laughter and applause.) That, gentlemen, 
was the resolution of the Privy Council of 266 years ago, but notwithstanding all the 
influence exerted to carry it into effect, the “‘ Irishe language”—that is the Gaelic—has 
not been “‘ abolisheit and removeit” quite yet. (Loud Applause.) 


WEST HIGHLAND LAIRDS, 


In the case of the West Highland lairds the want of a knowledge of English was 
a very serious disability; for the Privy Council in the same year passed an act in 
which the Island chiefs were accused of ‘ neglecting the education of their children,” 
and declaring that had they been sent ‘‘ to the inland in thair youthe, and thair traynit 
vp in vertew, learnyng, and the Inglish tunge, thay wold baif bene bettir preparit to 
reforme thair countreis and to reduce the same to Godliness, obedience, and civilitie.” 
(Laughter.) It was therefore ordained and enacted ‘‘ that the haill chiftanes and prin- 
cipall clannit men of the Yllis, that thay and every ane of them, send thair bairnis 
being past nyne yeiris of age to the scoollis in the inland to be trayned vp in virtew, 
learnyng, and the Inglish tunge.” It was also ordained ‘‘ that no personis quhatsom- 
evir in the Yllis salbe servit air to thair faither or uther predicessouris, nor acknow- 
legit as tenentis to his Maiesty, vnless they can write, reid, and speake Inglische.” 
(Laughter.) The lairds so completely conformed to this act that not only did they 
learn English, but they lost all knowledge of Gaelic, until to-day a Gaelic-speaking 
Highland proprietor, such as our Chairman of this evening, is a Rara Avis indeed. 
They are, however, beginning to see their mistake, and although the present Lochiel 
and the present Lord Macdonald, for instance, are both unacquainted with Gaelic, the 
same cannot be said of their sons, who are acquiring an intimate knowledge of the 
ancient tongue. 
THE HIGHLAND CLERGY. 

But while the influence of the lairds in the past was more or less passive as against 
the cultivation of Gaelic literature, the influence of the Highland clergy as a class 
was actively asserted against it, if I exclude such notable exceptions as the Dean 
of Lismore in the distant past; Dr Thomas Ross, Dr John Smith, Dr Norman 
Macleod, and Dr Mackintosh Mackay in more recent times; and Dr Maclauch- 
lan, Rev. William Ross, Rev. Alexander Cameron, Rev. Alexander Stewart, our 
late friend the Rev. Mr Macgregor—(Applause)—in our own time ; and in the sane 
connection I must allude to the reverend gentleman who is here with us this evening 
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—the Rev. Mr Morison, Kintail—(Applause)—a gentleman who has been interesting 
himself in all Celtic movements, and from whose manse are now going forth to the 
public numerous genuine Highland melodies which every lover of Highland music 
ought to possess. (Applause.) From the days of Bishop Carswell down to our own 
times, the influence of the Highland clergy has been in the main strongly against 
whatever was secular in Celtic prose, poetry, and music. Carswell, who was appointed 
Bishop of the Isles in 1564, set himself in opposition to the bards and seanachies of 
the time; and, in the dedicatory epistle to his famous prayer-book, he says that ‘‘ great 
is the blindness and darkness of sin and ignorance and of understanding among the 
composers, and writers, and supporters of the Gaelic, in that they prefer and practice 
the framing of vain, hurtful, lying, earthly stories about the Tuath de Dannan, and 
about the sons of Milesius, and about the heroes, and Fionn MacCumhail, with his 
giants,” than to write and compose more sacred things. (Cheers.) The result of 
Carswell’s attitude was that, instead of his becoming a successful agent in the spread 
of religion, he became exceedingly unpopular, and a butt for the Gaelic wits and 
satirists of the time. But his clerica: successors in the West did not profit by his 
example; for to the present day they persist in following the identical course which 
brought about his unpopularity. (Cheers.) 


THE BAGPIPE A CONTRABAND ARTICLE, 


To a large proportion of the West Highland clergy of the present day, anything secular 
is regarded as unholy. (Laughter.) The bagpipe is a contraband article, which is as 
carefully concealed from the eye of the pastor, as an illicit still is concealed from the eye 
of the gauger—(Laughter)—and woe betide the man who has music or dancing at his 


wedding against the wish of his minister, if he should ever have occasion to ask that 
minister to perform the rite of baptism, (Laughter and applause.) 


BIGOTRY OF SOME CLERGYMEN, 


I know of one West Highland minister who has not for many a day spoken to his 
nearest neighbour of the same denomination, because that neighbour committed the 
heinous sin of attending a soiree or concert where a number of secular songs were 
sung! (Applause.) Another divine in the same locality has recently been in a state 
of great agitation because an important personage in the district, whom he had hitherto 
regarded as pious, had actually so far forgotten himself as to partake in a shinty 
match, or something of that description! (Laughter.) From this clergyman’s turn of 
mind one would naturally expect to find in him an admirer of works of imagination— 
(Laughter)—for at no distant date he sought to enlighten his Gaelic hearers by nar- 
rating to them a dialogue which, he said, took place between Jonah when in the belly 
of the whale and a number of little fishes who were his associates there !—(Laughter 
and applause.) To quote the rev. gentleman’s own words—*‘ Iasgan beaga groda ’s 
faileadh loibhte ’n Diabhuil fhein diubh.” (Great laughter.) But this interesting con- 
versation came to an abrupt end, for on account of the rolling of the whale and the raging 
ofthe turbulent billows, poor Jonah became sea-sick ! (Great laughter.) To this man 
and many of his class a Gaelic song is simply a work of the devil, and all the influence 
they possess is asserted against secular Celtic literature. (Cheers.) The result is that 
healthy secular literature is being banished by them, while it is extremely doubtful ifthe 
interests of true religion are thereby promoted. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) But not- 
withstanding all the influences to which I have alluded, the Highlanders have a very 
considerable literary heritage, of which we well may feel proud. (Cheers.) 
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IRISH LITERATURE. 

Our Irish cousins, too, can boast of literary treasures in poetry and prose—works 
by the way with which all educated Gaelic-speaking Highlanders ought to be more 
intimately acquainted than they unfortunately are. Such works as the annals of the 
Four Masters—compiled by Franciscan monks—and the History of Ireland, by Dr 
Keating, are relics of antiquity which possess far more interest to me than much of 
our modern romance. (Applause.) The work of the Four Masters, for instance, 
which was begun in 1632, gives minute—and also amusing —details of facts and 
fictions of the remote past. Beginning with the creation of the world, it narrates im- 
portant events in almost every year downwards to the time of the Four Masters them- 
selves. (Applause.) We are told, for instance, that forty days before the flood 
Ceasair, a grand-daughter of Noah, came to Ireland with fifty girls and three men; 
and Dr Keating, in his ‘‘Forus feasa air Eirinn,” alluding to the same event, quotes the 
following verse from an ancient chronicler in proof of his statement :— 


‘* Ceasair Inghion Bheatha buain, 

Dalta Sabhail mhic Manuaill, 

An cheid-bhean chalma ro chinn 
D’inis Banbha ré n-dilinn.” 


Dr Keating also gives an account of the creation of Adam, and goes on to state that 
when he (Adam) was fifteen years of age he was blessed with a son and daughter. 
(Laughter.) Sir Kenneth may regret the prevalence of early marriages on the West 
Coast, but I don’t think the Western Celts can compare w.th Adam in that respect. 
(Great laughter.) Twins at the age of fifteen is not an event that is common in 
these climes. (Laughter.) Adam next adds to his race when he is 30—twins again 
—(Laughter)—and when he is 130 his youngest son Seth is born—very respectable 
intervals between the different’ events. (Laughter.) Among other items of in- 
formation to which our author treats us, I must not fail to mention his detailed 
account of the conquests of Ireland before the flood. (Laughter.) And now, 
in conclusion, let me briefly glance at the present and the future, and at the pre- 
sent moment the Celtic field displays considerable literary activity. We have the 
Celtic Magazine in Inverness dealing with the history, antiquities, and social condition 
of the Highlands; the Scottish Celtic Review in Glasgow dealing with the language 
philologically; and the Revue Cel/tigue in Paris, in which learned foreigners discuss 
numerous questions in connection with our race. Two months ago a valuable addition 
has been made to our magazine literature, for then the Gaelic Union—an Irish Society 
somewhat similar to our own—started their Gaelic Journal, a publication which bids 
fair to be a success. (Applause.) But while all these are of interest in themselves, 
we, in Scotland at the present time, look, perhaps, with even greater interest to the 


CELTIC CHAIR, 


which has just been fully established. (Applause.) The new Professor, who he 
could would have been with us to-night, is a Highlander, who, by sheer hard work, 
raised himself to his present honourable position, (Applause.) He is in the prime 
of life, and if intelligence, activity, and perseverance will ensure success, we may con- 
fidently look forward to excellent Celtic work under the guidance of Professor Mac- 
kinnon. (Applause.) In particular, we may reasonably hope that the Highland 
clergy of the future will look upon our secular Celtic literature—whether written or 
floating over the country—as a treasure to be preserved, rather than as a demon to be 
suppressed, 
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CONCLUSION, 

In this age when a knowledge of English is an absolute necessity to ensure success 
in life, I do not know that we need look to a great spread of Celtic literature. It 
therefore, all the more behoves us to use our every endeavour to rescue from oblivion 
the literary treasures which our Highland forefathers have bequeathed to us, not only 
that we may ourselves be benefitted thereby, but also that the wit and wisdom which 
are so characteristic of the literature of the Gael may be objects of admiration, as well 
as sources of instruction, to generations yet unborn. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr William Mackay, proposing the Agricultural Interests of the Highlands, said 
—On this occasion it may not be out of place to glance shortly at the state of agricul- 
ture in the past, and on the relationship that of old existed between landlord and 
tenant. I am sorry to say that on these points very erroneous ideas prevail, and as no 
good can come from drawing pictures of the past which, however beautiful and pleasing 
to us, are historically untrue, I shall endeavour to indicate briefly how matters really 
stood, as shown by ancient leases, minutes of baron courts, and other original docu- 
ments. First, the feudal system, about which one hears a great deal of nonsense 
now-a-days spoken, was established in the Highlands as early as the thirteenth 
century, since which time the chiefs have held the lands as absolute proprietors under 
written titles in terms similar to those which were common over the rest of Scotland. 
In virtue of these titles the chiefs exercised the rights of ownership, and leased the 
lands to tenants for rent or other consideration. As a fair example of the ancient 
Highland lease, I may refer to one, granted in 1631 by Sir Duncan Campbell of Glen- 
orchy to Ronald Campbell, of the lands of Elrig and others, for a period of five years. 
By this document the tenant binds himself to pay to the proprietor a yearly money 
rent of £15. 13s. 4d. Scots; to supply him yearly with six firlots bear, 172 stones of 
cheese, the half of a good cow—(Laughter)—-six sufficient wedders, a gallon of sufficient 
aquavite—(Laughter)—and a white plaid; to be ready himself with four good men to 
serve Sir Duncan in his wars; and to give the services of himself and other six men “in 
other employments” when required. The tenant was bound to remove at the termina- 
tion of the lease, and during its currency he was subject to the landlord’s baron court, 
the bailie of which sometimes exercised the most unlimited jurisdiction—at one sitting 
sentencing thieves to death, inflicting fines for killing game or cutting wood or turf, 
giving judgments in suits for debt, issuing agricultural rules and regulations, and fixing 
the prices to be charged by weavers and shoemakers. I have only time to give a few 
examples of the doings of these courts. At various times between 1618 and 1642 the 
bailie of Glenorchy enacted that a fine of £20 Scots should be paid by every person 
who would give meat, drink, or house-room to any man guilty of killing deer, roe, 
black-cock, or black-fish without the laird’s licence; that no person cast peats, except 
with Lowland peat-spades, under the pain of £10—(Laughter)—that no person have 
swine, under the pain of confiscation thereof, and a fine of £10; that no broom be 
cut without the laird’s licence; that every tenant make four ‘‘croscattis of iron” an- 
nually for slaying of the wolf, under the penalty of £5; that no tenant suffer rook, 
hooded crow, or pyat to “‘ big or clek” within their bounds, under the penalty of 40s 
—(Laughter and applause)—that every tenant who has any cottar on his land without 
peats, and a kailyard, and some corn land, shall pay £5 of a fine to the laird; that 
destroyers of wood shall be subject to a penalty of £20 for each offence, and that in- 
formants of such offences shall be entitled to £10 of reward from the laird; that no 
person labour or manure any kind of land within the space of sixteen feet of any river 
such as the Orchy, Dochart, or Lochy, and of eight feet of any other great water less 
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than the said rivers; that for every cow found in the forest of Mamelorne a penalty of 
40s. shall be paid by the owner to the laird, and a penalty of five merks for each horse 
or mare found so trespassing; that whoever has a scabbed horse and puts him out 
unwatched, except on his own grass, it shall be lawful for any man that finds and 
apprehends the said scabbed horse, to throw him over a craig and break his neck— 
(Laughter)—that no wife drink in the alehouse except in the company of her husband, 
and that all tenants pay their ale bills monthly; that all querns be broken, and that all 
tenants grind their corn at the mills, and pay the multure; that no tenant sell any 
barley, oats, pease, or meal until the rent be paid to the laird, under the penalty of 
£10 and forfeiture of the thing so sold ; and that tenants at their removal be bound to 
leave their houses in good order and repair. For breaches of the baron court regula- 
tions fines were exacted all over the Highlands, and as they found their way to the 
landlord’s pocket, they must have been a source of considerable revenue to him. At 
a court held by John Grant of Corriemony in 1691 seventy-eight tenants were found 
guilty of various offences, such as the killing of deer, roe, blackcock, and muirfowl, 
and the cutting of wood and green sward, and were fined in various sums amount- 
ing in all to £885 Scots, or £73. 15s. sterling. What that amount really repre- 
sented in 1691 may be judged from the fact that a good cow then sold for £1 
sterling, and a good horse for 30s. sterling. The baron courts continued to exercise 
full jurisdiction until the heritable jurisdiction were abolished after the ’45; and 
instead of the feudal system having been introduced into the Highlands after Cul- 
loden, that battle was rather the first nail in the coffin of the system, which, as I have 
said, flourished since the 13th century. In addition to the oppressive authority of the 
baron bailies, and the harsh conditions on which the people held their lands, the 
tenants of the past suffered from other evils unknown to their successors of the present 
day. Wolves and foxes abounded, and on one farm in Breadalbane four mares, a year- 
old horse, and a year-old quey were killed by wolves in 1594. Then, the still more 
formidable cattle-lifters were a terrific scourge, and as an example of their deeds I may 
mention that during a raid made by Badenoch men on Glen-Urquhart in 1663, they, 
in the dead of night, carried away forty cattle, burnt down twenty-two houses and 
barns, with their contents, and severely wounded the poor people who endeavoured to 
protect their own. 

Mr Barron, of the /uverness Courier, proposed Kindred Societies. The societies, 
he remarked, that existed for the benefit of the people of the Scottish Highlands mostly 
dated from a period twelve or fifteen years sincé; and their establishment was due 
to the feeling that the Highlanders required to unite and assert themselves in an age 
of change and dissolution. This combination, and the energy which marked these 
societies, had been productive of remarkable results. They had united scattered 
forces, they had vindicated historical claims, they had stirred the enthusiasm of the 
Celtic race, they had made the empire familiar with Highland sentiment, with High- 
land chivalry, and also with Highland wrongs, with Highland sufferings, and with 
Highland endurance. (Cheers.) Among their accomplishments, positive and sub- 
stantial, was the Celtic Chair in the University of Edinburgh. (Cheers.) He trusted 
that the endeavours of all these Highland Societies to accomplish their objects would 
be characterised by firmness, sobriety, self-control, and practical wisdom. Let them 
show that the taunts of the poet who spoke of 


‘** The schoolboy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt” 
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was not true as regards the Highland people, and that they were as well qualified as — 
any other people to carry on their work by patient methods—by a gradual process 
which step by step improves the present, and yet respects the laws and the institutions 
of the past. (Loud cheers.) . 

Mr James Fraser, C.E., President of the Field Club, replied. 

Highland Education was proposed by Dr F. M. Mackenzie, and responded to by 
Mr Alexander Macbain, M.A., Rector of Raining School, Inverness, and by Mr A, 
C. Mackenzie, Maryburgh. 

Mr Alex. Macbain, M.A., in his reply, after a few preliminary remarks, insisted 
upon the recognition by the Government of Gaelic as a special subject in the code~ 
(Applause) —a concession which must somehow or other be wrung from them. (Ap- 
plause.) Small as the concession may appear to some, yet, closely considered, it is 
one of vast importance in its results. And one of these results will be a reflex action 
from the higher stages on the lower stages of school work, that is, on the lower 
standards. If teachers are encouraged to teach Gaelic to the higher pupils, they will 
also not neglect it at the lower stage of their educational course. It does look not a 
little anomalous that children who do not know a word of English should yet be 
taught that language without any use being made of their mother tongue. In theory 
the thing is utterly absurd, and in practice it would be found equally so, were not the 
Celts of the Highlands a race highly gifted and developed, heirs of ages of intellectual 
activity and of race characteristics, which rise superior to any blundering and stupidity 
on the part of their modern rulers. (Applause.) Asa matter of fact, and a wonder- 
ful thing it undoubtedly is, the Highland counties are, at the very least, up to the 
average standard of passes of the rest of Scotland. (Applause.) Still more wonderful 
to say, the Island of Lews, the most intensely Gaelic of all, makes about the best 
passes of any rural district in Scotland ; a fact which says a great deal for the other- 
wise well proven cleverness of the Lews people. (Applause). We are tempted to ask 
what Highland children would have done if they had the same advantages as the Eng- 
lish, and not been hampered by bilingualism. But one or two concessions have 
already been wrung from the Government in connection with Gaelic; the examining of 
children for intelligence in Gaelic, with the consequent appointment of Gaelic-speaking 
inspectors, and also the power to teach Gaelic within Governmental school hours. 
This last is an entirely illusory concession, unless the examination is made less strict 
in the English subjects. Practically, only one concession has been gained, and the 
next one to be forced from the Government is the placing of Gaelic among the specific 
subjects. I cannot understand why we are so remiss in taking action in this matter. 
It must surely be from the fact that some think the concession too insignificant to worry 
about. But in reality it is a concession of great importance, as I have already said. 
The adoption of Gaelic as a specific subject will react on the whole school curriculum, 
and nearly effect all that the Society has ever been aiming at in the teaching of Gaelic 
and English together. But in any case Gaelic as a specific subject will be of immense 
benefit to the higher professional needs of the Highlands. (Applause). To take the 
glaring instance of one profession—and that, too, perhaps the highest in the scale— 
there is great difficulty in getting young men able to preach Gaelic, and this 
arises from inattention to the language in school days. It has been plausibly 
objected that, in spite of sentiment, teachers won’t take advantage of Gaelic 
being a specific subject. And, as a matter of fact, some of them are teaching 
Gaelic under present circumstances to their higher pupils in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the annual examinations held for bursaries offered by various benevolent 
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societies, among which I am sorry to see our society not taking its place. Bursaries 
for the Celtic Chair, as proposed by the Blackie testimonial, will prove an immense 
stimulus to the study of the language. (Applause.) There can be little doubt that 
grants from the Government and bursaries from the societies will bring Gaelic to be 
the most popular of specific subjects both with teachers and pupils. The Government 
won’t move in the matter until we do two things. The first is to prove the urgent 
need, not from a sentimental but a practical point of view, of our demands, and then 
to put before them a draft scheme of the course of study required for Gaelic as a 
specific subject, and guarantee suitable text-books. There are plenty here to-night 
quite capable of taking those matters in hand, officials, too, of the Society. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr Mackenzie also replied. 

Mr Colin Chisholm proposed the Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of In- 
verness, in the vernacular, in the following terms:—A Thighearna Ghearrloch a tha 
mar bu dual, ’s an Ard-chathair, fhir na bonn-chathrach agus a dhaoine uaisle gu leir 
Chuir an Comunn so mar fhiachan ormsa deoch slainte luchd-riaghlaidh baile Inbhir- 
nis a thogail; ’s e sin ri radh—Ard-mhaor a bhaile so, gach frith-bhreitheamh’s gach 
comhairliche tha air an taghadh gu coir a sheasamh’s gu ceartas a dheanamh eadar 
duine ’s duine air feadh baile Inbhirnis. A reir mo bharail fein tha iad comasach, 
eolach, deonach, air gach atharrachadh a bhitheas gu feum a Bhaileadheanamh. Tha 
lan-choir aca air deadh-run gach aon tha chomhnaidh an taobh stigh do cheithir chear- 
naibh a bhaile so. ’S math an aire tha Comh-chomhairle Inbhirnis a toirt air na tha 
‘n earbsa riu. Mo thruaighe am fear a dh’fheuchas ri uiread aon oirleach do chladach 
mara, do lon mointich, no do thalamh air bith eile, fliuch no tioram, a ghearradh bho 
choir dhligheach Inbhirnis. Gheibh e mach air a chost nach cuir geilt, sochair, no 
aineolas, amaladh air Comhairle Inbhirnis. Bhiodh e ro thoilichte leam moran de’n 
gleusdachd ’s de’n treuntas innse dhuibh. Tha cuid agaibh fein cho eolach air am 
buadhan ’sa tha mise. Ach theagamh nach eil fios agaibh uile gu’m bheil iad a cuir 
seachad roinn mhor d’en latha agus earrainn de’n oidhche a dian chuir air adhart 
maith Inbhirnis. Tha iad fior-thoilltinnach air toil mhaith ’s air deadh-run muinntir 
a bhaile so. Lionaibh na glaineachean gu’m bar, ’s traighibh iad gu’n grunnd alr 
deadh shlainte Riaghladairean Inbhirnis. (Loud cheers.) 

Provost Fraser suitably replied, partly in Gaelic. 

Mr Alex. Mackenzie, of the Celtic Magazine, proposed the Non-resident Mem- 
bers. He expressed pleasure at hearing the Chairman, and his own immediate chief, 
proposing the first toast on the list in Gaelic. Mr Mackenzie never heard him making 
a set Gaelic speech before, but he knew long ago that Sir Kenneth could both speak 
and read Gaelic fairly well. On his own property he always talked in Gaelic to 
the hundreds of people on his property, grasping the poor old woman, the decrepit 
old man, or the youth of those homes of toil cordially by the hand whenever he met 
them, and expressing himself always in the Gaelic language, as was his wont, in terms 
of kindness and sympathy that touched:the warmest chords in their hearts. (Cheers.) 
The result was that, in a pre-eminent degree, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie was beloved by 
every person—from the school-boy to the oldest crofter—that lived on his estates. 
(Renewed cheers.) The Chairman’s exertions in the cause of education were un- 
equalled by those of any other gentleman in the country. As a thinker on social and 
political subjects he was unsurpassed; as a considerate landlord he had no equal; his 
heart was full of the broadest and the most generous sympathies; and the result was 
that not only did his schools produce, even before the days of School Boards, the best 
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achievements among those of the crofter districts of the Highlands, but his crofts pro- 
duced a class of people as fine in physique and in every other respect, as could be found 
in the world. (Cheers.) In respect that Sir Kenneth lived in Ross-shire, he was a 
non-resident member; and he was, therefore, entitled to speak of him in proposing the 
toast: he was, however, always in the North among his people. The strictly nom 
resident members were among the best friends of the Society, and in this respect Mr 
Mackenzie mentioned pre-eminently, amid cheers, the name of Professor Blackie, who 
was entitled to the warmest gratitude of all Highlanders in every quarter of the globe, 
(Cheers.) Mr Mackenzie coupled the toast with the name of Mr John Macdonald, 
banker, Buckie, to whose unobtrusive researches in Celtic topography especially he 
paid a cordial tribute. 

Mr Macdonald made a suitable reply. 

Mr George J. Campbell, solicitor, proposed the Clergy, to which 

The Rev. R. Morison, Kintail, replied. In the course of an excellent speech, he ” 
regretted the absence of the local clergy from the dinner, and said —‘‘ It is somewhat sad 
to contemplate that but for the accidental presence here of a solitary wanderer from the 
West Coast, this toast must have passed unacknowledged.” As to the reference made 
to the clergy by the Secretary in his reply for Celtic Literature, Mr Morison said:-- 
“T truly Sieve that the great mass of the clergy of the Highlands sympathise 
heartily with the objects of your Society, and that what appears to him to have beena 
desire to extinguish the Gaelic in days gone bye was really a desire to benefit the 
people by promoting the learning of English. They wanted Gaelic and English to go 
on hand in hand, and side by side. The clergy saw that the clinging of the people to 
Gaelic solely was an obstacle to their advancement. Therefore they desired them to 
learn English also. In other words, the clergy did not want to discourage Gaelic; 
but to endeavour to get the people to learn English. If that were so, I can’t see how 
any person can fairly say that they were far wrong. As to those who denounced 
Gaelic and the bagpipes, I do not stand here as an apologist. (Hear, hear.) I am 
not one of those who would describe the national instrument as the devil’s bellows, 
On the contrary, I think it would be a very good thing if we cultivated a little more 
of the national music, our national melodies, amongst us.” (Applause.) Mr Morison 
then pointed out that the Highlands owed a very great deal to the clergy—particularly 
the high education which was characteristic of Scotland; and the voice of the country 
in recent years, in elections to the Boards which now governed national education 
furnished abundant testimony that the masses of the people of Scotland still desired 
that a great part of our education should still remain in the hands of the clergy. The 
clergy, he continued, have still some power, some influence for good. They will best 
promote religion, and discharge their duty, by working in a spirit of peace and good- 
will one towards another—one Church towards another—by fighting, not against each 
other, but against the common foes of all religion and virtue. 

The Press was proposed by Mr Whyte, librarian, and acknowledged by Mr Walter 
Carruthers of the /#verness Courier. The health of the Chairman, given by Mr Wm. 
Mackay, was pledged with Highland honours. The Croupiers were proposed by Mr 
W. G. Stuart, who had himself added largely, by song and recitation, to the enjoy- 
ment of those present, and whose health was specially pledged by the Chairman. 
During the dinner, Pipe-Major Alexander Maclennan, the Society’s piper, played ap- 
propriate music as usual. 

Great credit is due to the Secretary for the success ofthe meeting ; and Mr Cesari 
served one of the best dinners ever laid before the Society. 

The meeting did not seperate until twenty minutes past one o’clock on Wednesday 


morning, bringing to a close one of the happiest meetings ever held under the auspices 
of the Society. 





THE HISTORY OF THE HIGHLAND CLEARANCES, by the Editor, 
will be ready in a few days, See advertisement, 


A Supplement of four pages extra is given this month to admit of a full report of 
the Gaelic Society Dinner, notwithstanding which ‘“‘ A Tour in Canada” and “The 
Honours of Scotland” have been crowded out. 





